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GILDAS AND THE BATTLE OF MONS 
BADONICUS, 

The question of the true or probable date of the 
works ascribed to Gildas or Gildus has been much 
discussed, and articles on the subject of their 
authenticity by Mr. Howorrn and the late Dr. 
TreceLies will be found in the first volume of 
the fourth series of “N. & Q.” The true view is 
probably that which has been more recently ex- 
preesed by the late Thomas Wright, F.S.A., in his 
interesting work The Celt, the Roman, and the 
Saxon. It is impossible to read the account given 
in the so-called Historia of Gildas without feeling 
that “the whole story, built apparently on some 
slight notes in an old continental chronicler, dis- 
plays the most profound ignorance of the period 
to which it relates.” With one anecdote in it all 
are familiar—that of the famous story (which rests 
on its sole testimony) of the letter called the 
“groans of the Britons,” stated to bave been sent 
to AXtius, describing them as being, as it were, 
between the Scylla of the barbarians and the 
Charybdis of the sea, having no choice but of 
destruction by the one or the other, and suppli- 
cating once more aid from the Romans, which 
® could no longer be afforded. The writer of the 
® article on Gildas in the ninth edition of the 
: Encyclopedia Britannica says that ‘‘in this in- 





stance ” the testimony of Gildas is “ perhaps trust- 
worthy.” To me I confess it reads as much like 
fable as many other things contained in the 
Historia. But when Mr. Howorrn (4™ §. i. 
512) suggests that it was the work of some crafty 
Welsh monk of the twelfth century, inspired by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, it must be pointed out 
that there are several quotations (almost verbal) 
from it in Bede (lib. i. c. 16 and 22) which prove 
that the date of its composition was much earlier 
than that. We need, in fact, have no difficulty in 
subscribing to the opinion of Mr. Wright :—“ All 
we know relating to the book ascribed to Gildas 
is that it existed before Bede—the style of its 
Latinity appears to me to be of the latter part of the 
seventh century, and these brief notices of history 
seem to be founded partly on Saxon traditions.” A 
similar conclusion may be derived from the use of the 
older as well as of the Vulgate Latin translations of 
the Bible; for it seems to me that Dr. TrEGELLES 
goes too far when he says that this proves the 
work to belong “to an age not later than the 
sixth century.” 

Now comes the question, At what age does the 
Historia claim to have been written? I believe 
the only note of time isin reference to the great 
check stated to have been sustained by the Saxon 
invaders at the battle, or rather siege, of Mons 
Badonicus, when a later writer (Nennius) asserts 
that the Britons were commanded by the famous 
(but rather mythical) King Arthur, of whom we 
may say with Milton: “Who Arthur was, and 
whether ever any such reigned in Britain, hath 
been doubted heretofore and may again with good 
reason.” But whoever commanded the Britons, 
that some such conflict was fought need not be 
doubted, though both its time and place are very 
uncertain. Gildas says that it occurred in the 
year of his own birth and forty-four years before 
he wrote, which Bede appears, from the crabbed 
Latinity of the original, to have misunderstood 
into meaning that it was forty-four years after 
the arrival of the Saxons in Britain. An attempt 
has been made to fix the date by the supposed 
year of the death of Arthur ; but surely that is 
indeed like making the blind to lead the blind. 
Milton, noticing that in a battle mentioned in the 
Saxon Chronicle as having occurred in A.D. 527 
no claim of a victory is made by the chronicler on 
behalf of Cerdic, suggested that we might hence 
infer “ his ill-speeding ” on this occasion, and that 
this might be the fight alluded to by Gildas when 
the Britons were victorious. The place is stated 
in the Chronicle to be Cerdices-leah, which Milton 
(surely incorrectly) renders Kerdic’s-League. Gil- 
das speaks of a long period of tranquillity from 
foreign foes enjoyed by the Britons after this 
affair, and takes occasion (in the style of Jeremiah) 
bitterly to rebuke his countrymen (if he were 
really a Briton) for not taking a lesson from God’s 
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chastisement and mercy to amend their ways and 
their doings. Milton thinks that this agrees with 
the fact (which, however, is only partially true) 
that for a long period after the epoch in question 
“there was very little war between the Britains 
and Saxons.” 

Now, finally, with regard to the site of the said 
battle or siege. It has often been thought to have 
been in the neighbourhood of Bath. This idea is 
chiefly derived from the circumstance that in our 
copies of Gildas, after “ usque ad annum obses- 
sionis Badonici montis,’ we have the sentence 
“qui prope Sabrinum ostium habetur.” Bath is 
the nearest place to the mouth of the Severn to 
which such a name was likely to be given. But 
Carte, noticing how unsuitable its situation was 
to the description, suggested that this second 
clause was the interpolation of a later hand or the 
note of some copyist which had crept into the text. 
He added that the true site might, perhaps, have 
been Mount Badon, in Berkshire, on the borders 
of Hampshire. Badbury, in Wiltshire, between 
Swindon and Marlborough, has also been sug- 
gested. In the number of the Atheneum for 
October 17 Sir George Airy called attention to 
the great suitability, from strategical considerations, 
of a place called Badbury Rings, in Dorsetshire, 
between Blandford and Wimborne ; and it seems 
to me that if the battle or siege was really one of 
those of Cerdic (whose inroads never appear to 
have extended far beyond the coast of Hamp- 
shire), this is a more likely spot than any other. 

In the Atheneum of October 31 Prof. Sayce, 
in consequence of the difficulty of identifying the 
battle in question with any mentioned in the 
Saxon Chronicle, suggests that it was either a 
battle which occurred in a war waged by some of 
the Welsh princes themselves against each other 
(at a place in Monmouthshire which may then 
have borne a name similar to the “ Badonicus 
Mons” of Gildas, though there is no trace of it 
now), or that its real date may have been much 
later, and the battle may have been that in which, 
during a war carried on by the King of Wessex 
in 658 against the Welsh of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, the latter were defeated at Pen (assumed 
thus to be the site of Badonicus Mons) and driven 
beyond the Parret. It seems to me, however, 
that, rather than convert what is evidently claimed 
by the British historian as a decisive victory by 
his countrymen over the Saxon invaders into a 
battle in « civil war by the Britons or Welsh 
against each other, or into a victory by the Saxons 
over the Britons, it would be better to say at once 
that we know nothing at all about it. Milton’s 
conjecture appears to be not improbable ; and if 
the battle, as I remarked before, was one of 
Cerdic’s, the site suggested by Sir G. Airy for the 
battle would seem to be more likely than any 
other. W. T. Lywy, 





ENGLISH ALMANACS AND ALMANAC-MAKERS 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, WITH BIO. 
GRAPHICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTEs, 


(Concluded from p. 384.) 


Salmon, William, Professor of Physic, living at the 
Blew Ball, in George! Yard, in Thames Street, near 
Broken Wharf. Salmon’s Almanack. 1684. B.M. The 
London Almanack. 1692-1706. B.M.—The author 
afterwards removed to the Blew Ball by the Ditch side 
near Holborn Bridge, and still later (in 1698) to Black. 
friars Staire.—See Grainger'’s Bio. Dict. ; Davenport 
Adams's Dict. of Eng. Literature. 

Sanders, or Saunders, Richard, Astronomer, Surveyor, 
and Maker of Mathematical Instruments. Apollo Angli- 
canus...... calculated for...... Leicester. — Saunders was 
the author of several works, notably a work on palmistry 
(1664), physiognomy and chiromancy (1653). He lived 
at Ouston, in the county of Leicester. 

Savage, W. A New Almanack and Prognostication...... 
calculated for...... the scituation of Yorke. 1611. B.M. 

Scripture Calendar, The. In use by the Prophets 
and Apostles, and by our Lord Jesus Christ. (With our 
Vulgar Almanack.) By H. J., a Servant of Jesus Christ, 
1660. Sixteenth Edition, Enlarged. —H. J. stood for 
Henry Jesse (y.v.). See below, “ The Scripture Kalendar 
Revived.” 

Scripture Kalendar Revived, The...... For the year 
— ae Formerly written by that eminent Servant 
of Jesus Christ Mr. Henry Jesse, and now continued by 
J.8. The Twentieth Edition, Corrected.—The author 
stated in his preface that the preceding year had been 
the first in which he had continued the Scripture Ka- 
lendar. 


Seaman, B. H. Kalendarium Nauticum. The Sea- 
man's Almanac, 1676-77. 
Serles, J. An Ephemeris. 1609-1717. B.M. 


Smith, John, Wellwiller to the Mathematics, A New 
Almanac and Prognostication. 1631. B.M.— John 
Smith was also author of Speculum Anni, 1673-75, The 
Art of Practical Gauging, and the Art of House-Paint- 
ing, besides other works, 

Sofford, Arthur, Philomatist. A Newe Almanac and 
Prognostication. 1621-1641. B.M. and Bodl. 

Streete, Thomas, Student in the Mathematicks, A 
double Ephemeris, &c. 1653. B.M. A Complete 
Ephemeris. 1682-1685. Bodl.—Thomas Streete was a 
voluminous writer on astrology. Amongst other works 
he published Astronomia Carolina: a New Theorie of the 
Calestial Motions, 1661. This was violently attacked by 
one J. Heydon, in a work entitled “ The Holy Guide 
(Whereunto is added a bar to stop Street trom his 
..++-™mad clambering up to astrovomy ; to [sic] which is 
demonstrated that his Tabula Carolina is all false.” 

662. 

Stroff, Walter. A New Almanack and Prognostication 
snail calculated for......Cambridge. 1627 M. 

Swallow, ——. An Almanack. 1641-1736. Printed at 
London and Cambridge. B.M. and Bod), 

Swan, John, Minister. An Ephemeris or Almanack. 
1658-1674. Printed at Cambridge. Bod!l.—John Swan 
also wrote Speculum Mundi, 1665; Calamus Mensurans, 
the Measuring Reed, 1653 ; and one or two sermons and 
discourses. 

Swan,——. A New Almanack, 1681. 

Tanner, John, Student in Astrology. Angelus Brit- 
tannicus, 1658-1715. B.M. und Bodl.—Author of The 
Hidden Treasures of the Art of Physick, 1659, Lived at 
Amersham, Bucks. 

Tapp, John, Bookseller and Freeman of the Company 
of Stationers. The Seaman's Calendar, 1602-1696. B.M. 
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Taylor, John. Ephemerides ; or, an Almanack. 1676- 
1701. B.M. 
Thomas, John, Astrologer. A Prognostication. Rec- 
tified for...... Bridgewater, 1612. B.M. 

Trigge, Thomas. C.lendarium Astrologicum ; or, an 
Almanack. 1661-1736. Bodl. 

Thurston, Samuel, a Wellwiller to the Truth of Astro- 
logy. Anvelus Anglicanus, 1652. B.M.—Samuel Thurs- 
ton lived at the corner of the Minories without Aldgate. 


Triplet, Robert. Writing Tables with a Calendar...... 
The tables made by Robert Triplet. 1604-1611. B.M, 

Turner. Thomas. Mathematician. An Almanack...... 
calcul ted for......Cambridge. 1634. B.M. 


An Almanack...... cal- 
1690- 


Turner, William, Gentleman, 
culated for...... the Centre or Middle of England. 
1708. B.M. and Boul, 

Vaux, Jobn, Curate of St. Helen Auckland, in Dur- 
ham, A New Almanack and Prognostication......cal- 
eulated for......8t. Helen Awkland. 1621-1665, Bod). 
and B.M, Sometimes calculated for Durham. 

Upeote, Augustus, Gentleman, Practitioner in Physick. 
A New Almanack and Prognostication. 1615-1616, 
Bodl. and B.M.—The Prognostication for 1616 is illus- 
trated with woodcuts. 

Vox Graculi; or, Jack Dawes Prognostication......For 
the year 1623.—A satire. See Collier's Bibliographical 
Catalogue. 

Waters, Fr. A New Almanack and Prognostication 
aicre calculated for......Bristoll. Printed at Cambridge. 
1627. B.M. 

Westley, Samuel. 1669.—See “N. & Q.,” 2°°S. v. 134. 

Wharton, Sir George, Student in the Mathematics. 
A Newe Almanacke and Prognostication, referred to...... 
Durham, By G. Naworth. 1643-1614. An Almanack 
and Prognostication......referred to Oxford......By 
Geo, Wharton. 1645. No Merlin nor Mercurie; but a 
Newe Almanack after the old fashion......calculated for 

..York, 1647-1648. That for 1648 ia calculated for 
Kirby Kendal, in Westmoreland. Hemeroscopeion; or, 
a New Almanack......calculated for......Kirby Kendal, 
1649-1654. Hemerologium; or, a Register Astronomical, 
Meteorologicall, Chronologicall. 1665. Ephemeris ; or, 
A Diary Astronomicall, &c. 1655. Calendarium Eccle- 
siasticum ; or,a New Almanack after the Old Fashion, 
1660.—Sir George Wharton was born at Kirby Kendal, 
April 4,1617. On the breaking out of the Kebellion he 
sold the whole of his estates and raised a troop of horse 
for the king. Was totally routed and severely wounded 
at Stow, in Gloucestershire. After the king's death he 
was several times seized and c nfined in the Gatehouse 
and Newgate; but owing to the intervention of Elias 
Ashmole and William Lilly, the latter of whom bad 
been his bitter antagonist, he was allowed to retire to 
hia estates. On the Restoration he was created a baronet. 
He died in June, 1679. He was the author of numerous 
astrological works and other »Ilmanacka besides thore 
mentioned above, See J. Gadbury'’s Works of Sir @. 
Wharton, 

White, John, Wellwiller to the Mathematics. 
Almanack and Prognostication. 1615-1653. 
B.M. The Countryman’s Kalendar. 1677. 

White, R. 1654—See “N.& Q..” 2* &. v. 138. 

White, Thomas. A New Almanerk...... Calculated for 


A New 
3odl, and 


Todington in Bedfordshire. 1670-1739. B.M. and 
mii ° 

Whiting, James. An Ephemeris, Printed at Cam- 
bridge. 1669. B.M. and Bodl. 


Wilkinson, Thomas, Astrophil. 
1643. BLM. 
Bodl. 

Wilson, G, 
1634. .B.M 


A New Almanack: 
A Kalendar and Prognostication. 1658. 


A New Almanack and Prognostication. 





Wilson, Jeffrey. 1634.—See “N. & Q,,” 2" 8. v. 184, 
Probably the same as the preceding. 

Wing, John, Mathematician and Surveyor. An Alma- 
nack...... Calculated for...... Stamford. Printed both in 
London and Cambridge. 1680-1739.—John Wing lived 
at Pickworth, in the county of Rutland. He was also 
the author of Screntia Stellarwm, Lond., 1699 ; Heptarchta 
Mathematica, 1693. 

Wing, Vincent, Practitioner in Astronomy and the 
Sciences Mathematicall. An Almanack and l’rognostica- 
tion. 1641-16414; 1653-1672. B.M. A Dreadfull Prog- 
nostication ; or, an Astrologicall Prediction, &c. 1649. 
B.M. An Ephemeris of the Coelestial Motions for vir 
Years beginning...... 1652, ending...... 1658. By Vincent 
Wing. 1652. B.M. An Ephemeris of the Coelestial 
Motions for x11 Years, beginning anno 1659, ending 
anno 1671. B.M.—Vincent Wing was born «t North 
Luffenham, in Rutland, on April 9, 1619. His family 
had been settled there for three generations. Early 
evinced a taste for mathematical science. He was a 
good royalist, and though Gadbury tells us that he con- 
tinued to publish almanacs during the Rebellion, only 
those mentioned above are to be found, and they contain 
no very strong political allusions, He was generally 
considered a very clever mathematician, and his alma- 
nace were exceedingly popular, as many as fifty thousand 
copies being sold in a year. Besides these be was the 
author of a great number of astronomical works, a list 
of which is given by J. Gadbury in his Life of V. Wing 
He died in September, 1668. His almanacks were fre- 
quently calculated for Luffenbam and sometimes for 
Stamford, 

Winter Frig, An Almanack for...... 1634. BLM. 

Woodhouse, John, Philomath and Gent. A New Al- 
manack and Prognostication...... calculated for...... Chi- 
chester. 1611-1703, Bodl. and B.M.—The title of the 
work sometimes runs A Plaine Almanack and Prog- 
nostication, 

Woodhouse, William, Clark of His Majesty's great 
Custome in the Port of London, and Student in Astro- 
nomy. An Almanack and Prognostication...... calculated 
for......Wolverhampton, 1604-1607. B.M. 

Woodward, Daniel. Ephemeris Absoluta, 1690-1698. 
B.M.—Daniel Woodward also wrote Vox Urania, pub- 
lished in 1652, 83, 86,87. Lived at the Globe in Arundel 
Street, by St. Clement's Church in the Strand, 

Yea and Nay Almanack for the People called...... 
Quakers. 1678-380.—A lewd work, intended as a satire 


upon the Quakers. 
H. R. Promer. 


10, Iverson Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


Es pronouncep As In.—I do not remember 
to have seen it noticed that the M.E. en has fre- 
quently become in in modern English, though I 
dare say this note will soon elicit contradiction. 
It is sufficient for me if I contribute something 
towards the recovery of a note by some former 
discoverer. 

In the words England, English, we havea clear 
example of the tendency to pronounce en as in. 
In many instances an actual change of spelling 
has taken place. Thus our verb to singe was in 
M.E. sengen; similarly we find M.E. henge, a 
hinge ; M.E. hengil, Mod. Prov. E. hingle, a small 
hinge; M.E. frenge, mod. E. fringe; M.E. 
swengen, to swinge; M.E. tiwengen, to twinge ; 


M.E. grennen, to grin; M.E. wenge, a wing ; 
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M.E. preinte, prente, Mod. E. a print; MLE. 
splent, now often called splint; M.E. pennen, 
to pen up, is spelt pinnen in P. Plowman; M.E. 
lenge, a ling. Here are already twelve examples. 
We may notice also the Irish rint, sinse, for rent, 
sense ; Prov. E. rench, to rinse ; agin for “ agen,” 
#.¢., again ; bin for “ben,” ¢. ¢., been ; ingine for 
engine ; wimmin for “ wimmen,” i. ¢., women; 
sevin (not uncommon) for seven, &c. Dent is also 
spelt dint. 

The use of the above note consists in its appli- 
cation to other cases. For example, it shows that 
our link, a chain, is a regular formation from the 
A.-S. hlence. 

It also follows that a like change from em to im 
is to be expected. Accordingly, we find that 
alembic became limbeck ; and our limp is certainly 
connected with the A.-S. lemp-halt, as seen in the 
following glosses: “ Lurdus, lemp-halt,” Wright’s 
Vocab., ed. Wiilcker, 31,6. ‘“ Lurdus, lemp-healt,” 
id. 433, 17; 476,24. “ Lympe hault, doiteuz,’ 
Palsgrave. Water W. Sxear. 


Porr’s Pastorats.—An autograph MS. of 
these pastorals in a small octavo volume and an 
annotated copy of the first edition of Milton’s 
Poems (1645), both of which are peculiarly in- 
teresting, will be sold by Messrs. Christie, 
Manson & Woods on the 20th or 2ist of the 
present month. The former was written by Pope 
in that very beautiful imitation of printing in 
which he excelled. This MS. was at one time in 
the possession of Jonathan Richardson the painter, 
subsequently in that of Thomas Brand Hollis, and 
was bequeathed by him to Dr. Disney, with whose 
descendants it has remained up to the present 
time. Pope has written on a fly-leaf, in a running 
hand :— 

“ Mem.—This copy is that which passed through the 
hands of Mr. Walsh, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Mainwaring, Dr. 
Garth, Mr. Granville, Mr. Southern, Sir H. Steers, Sir 
William Trumbull, Lord Halifax, Lord Wharton, Marquis 
of Dorchester, the Duke of Bucks, &c. Only the Third 
Eclogue was written since some of these saw the other 
three, which were written as they stand here with the 
Essay, anno 17(4, Atatis mee 16. The alterations from 
this copy were upon objections of some of these, or my 
own. 

In the copy of Milton’s Poems, English and 
Latin, Pope has written his name across the title- 
pene, and on a blank leaf at p. 66 he has copied 

ilton’s “ Vacation Exercise, anno etatis 19.” 
He has also added in MS. the Latin ode which 
Milton addressed to John Rouse, Bodley’s 
librarian, on sending him a copy of this edition of 
his Poems. On the back of the title to Comus 
Pope has written : “There are several excellent 
lines in this masque, and very lively images.” 

Ratra N,. James. 


Gistets.—The once popular Gilbert became Gib, 
and as a diminutive Gibelot and Gibelet, whence 





Giblet, in the London Directory (Dera Gibelot, 
Hundred Rolls, 1273; John Gibbelote, Testamenta 
Ebor., Surt. Soc.). Gib very early became an 
animal nickname. Gib was the nickname for a 
male cat, as Tib for the female. I need not 
trouble your readers with quotations from Chaucer 
to Shakespear to prove this. For two or three 
centuries Gib was synonymous with cat, the sex 
being forgotten. 

Gib was seemingly the nickname of the dressed- 
up horse in festive processions (v. Prompt. Parv., 
“Gybbe”), probably also for the smaller grinning 
figures once usually carried in the same. Is 
“ gybelot-ridax” in the Prompt. Parv, the dimi- 
nutive of this? 

Far more important, however, is the fact that 
a gosling in Lincolnshire is a gib (Halliwell, Dic.), 
The Fen district, till drained, was the great 
breeding-place of geese. The Low Counties are 
so to this day, our chief market supply coming 
thence. Miss Yonge (Christian Names, ii, 322) 
shows that Gilbert was the popular name in 
Holland till recent times. If gil) was the nick- 
name of a gosling amongst the geese-breeders 
and salesmen, might not the diminutive gibelot, 
made plural, refer to the smaller internal eat- 
ables. Prof. Skeat (“Giblets,” Etym. Dic.) 
quotes M.E. gibelet and O.F. gibelet in a more 
or less similar sense. As our diminutive Gibelot 
(in personal nomenclature) was originally O.F., 
its use in both countries presents no difficulty, 
cf. gib-fish, the milter of the salmon (Halliwell), 
where gib is analogous to giblet. One thing is 
certain: Giblet in the Directory is the dimi- 
nutive of Gib, the nickname of Gilbert. 

I suggest all this with trembling. My studies 
in nomenclature only bring me occasionally across 
the track of word-etymology ; and Prof. Skeat 
replies with a pen in one hand and a pistol in the 
other. Nevertheless, the pistol has done good 
work. But we have not yet realized the extent 
to which personal nomenclature has affected the 
dictionary. CO. W. Barpstey. 

Vicarage, Ulverston. 


Somersetsuire Worrtnies.—“A List of the 
names of those worthy Gentlemen as are concerned 
in the affaires of the County of Somersett, as 
Deputy- Lieutenants, and Colonels, both of Horseand 
Foot,” from “ Military Observations, or the Tacticks 
put into Practice, Collected and Composed for the 
Exercise both of Horse and Foot by Capt. Thos. 
Venn. London, for Robert Paulet, at the Bible, 
&e., 1672.” The epistle dedicatory signed in 
various dates of 1671:— 

The Lord Fitzharding, Colonel of Horse. 

Lord Pawlett, Colonel of Crewkerne Regiment I. 

Sir William Portman. 

Sir John Syddenham. 

Sir William Windham. 

Sir Thomas Bridges, 
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Sir Hugh Smith. 

Sir George Horner. 

Sir Edmond Windbam, Knight, Marshall. 

Sir John Coventry, Colonel of Taunton Regiment ITI. 
Edward Phillips, Esq. 

Ralph Stawell, Esq., Colonel of Bridgwater Regiment 


Peregrine Palmer, Esq. 

Henry Rogers, Esq. 

George Speake, Esq. 

Francis Windham, Esq., Colonel of Wells Regiment IV. 
Samuel Gorges, Esq. 

Robert Hunt, Esq. 

Thomas Peggot, tisq., Colonel of Bath Regiment V. 


Witiiam Sykes, M.R.C.S. 
Mexborough. 


Tue Rev. Erskine Neate: nis WRITINGS. 
—This clergyman, who died recently, was educated 
at Westminster School and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. He was about thirty years ago rector 
of Kirton, Suffolk, an adjacent parish to New- 
bourne, but died as vicar of Exning, near New- 
market, a benefice once held by the well-known 
bibiophile Thomas Frognall Dibdin, D.D. A list 
of some of his works in my small collection of 
books is subjoined, hoping that some of your 
readers may be able to supplement or complete it : 


Whychcotte of St. John’s; or, the Court, the Camp, 
the Quarter-deck, and the Cloister. 2 vols, Vol. i. 
pp. xxv, 275; vol. ii. 304. Small 8vo. London, printed 
for Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange, 1533. (Some 
of these papers originally appeared in the annuals, and 
the New Monthly Magazine). No author's name. 

Experiences ot a Gaol Chaplain; comprising Recollec- 
tions of Ministerial Intercourse with Criminals of 
Various Classes, with their Confessions. 3 vols. Vol. i., 
pp. xxiii, 297; ii., 297; iii,, 299. 8vo. London: Richard 
Bentley, New Burlington Street, 1847. (These papers 
originally appeared in Bentley's Miscellany, and are 

urely imaginary. ‘The work is sometimes quoted in 

keellers’ catalogues as an actual record of facts.) No 
author's name. 

Scenes where the Tempter has Triumphed. By the 
suthor of The Gaol Chap/ain. London, Richard Bentley, 
a Burlington Street, 1849, 1 vol., small 8vo. Pp. vi, 

Life of his Royal Highness Edward, Duke of Kent. 
By the Rev. Erskine Neale. London, Richard Bentley, 
1850. 1 vol.. large 8vo., pp. xx, 402. 

The Life Book of a Labourer, &c. By Erskine Neale, 
M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk, author of The Closing 
Scene, The Bishop's Daushter, &c. Second edition. 
London, Richard entley, New Burlington Street, 1850. 
1 vol.,12mo. pp. iv, 330. 

The Closing Scene. By the Rev. Erskine Neale, 
M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk, Author of The Bishop's 
Daughter, The Summer and Winter of the Soul, The 
Riches that bring no Sorrow. Fourth edition. London, 
Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 1853. 2 vols, 
12mo, Vol. i. pp, xx, 420; vol. ii, xxi, 382. 

Several other works not here mentioned are 
known to have owed their paternity to his pen, as 
Leaves from the Note-book of a Coroner's Clerk, 
The Resting Places of the Just, The Old Minor 
Canon ; or,a Life of Struggle and a Life of Song, 
and others. No one, probably, at the present 
time, in Kirton or in the neighbourhood, either 





ever heard of or read any of his productions. 
Neale possessed, however, a ready and graphic 
pen, and his writings, which have a certain degree 
of interest, show him to have been a man of 
considerable power and information. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Borman.—tThe following rough list of modern 
works on Burmah may be useful to those wishing 
to read something of that country and its people : 

Burmah, the Foremost Country: a Timely Discourse. 
Post 8vo., 1884. 

Colquhoun (A. R.). Amongst the Shans, Illustrated, 
8vo. 1885.—Burmah and the Burmans, With map, 12mo., 
1885. 

Fytche (A.). Burmah, Past and Present, Illustrated, 
2 vola., 1878. 

Forbes (C. J. F. 8.). 
Post 8vo., 1878. 

Laurie (W. F. B.). Our Burmese Wars and Relations 
with Burma, 8vo., 1880.— Ashe Pyee, the Superior 
Country, Burma. Post 8vo., 1882. 

Mason (Rev. F.). Burma, its People and Productions, 
Revised by Theobald, 

Phayre (Sir A. P.). Burmah, Pegu, Taungu, Tenas- 
serim, and Arakan. 8vo., 1883. 

Pollok (Lieut.-Col.). Sport in British Burmah, Xc. 
Illustrated, 2 vols., 8vo., 1879. 

Spearman (Col. H.). British Burmah Gazetteer. 

Titcomb (Bishop of Rangoon), British Burma and its 
Church Mission Work in 1878-79. 8vo., 1880. 

Yoe (Shway). The Burman, his Life and Notions. 
2 vols., post 8vo., 1882. 

Cart A. Tuma, Hon. Librarian. 

Inventors’ Institute, London. 


British Burmah and its People, 


Seat Lecenps.—Amongst curiosities of the 
legends on seals I think the following polyglot one 
well worthy of a note. It surrounds an indescrib- 
able device (beneath which is the motto “‘ Discordia 
frangimur”) on an invitation card to a court 
dinner of the “ Worshipful Company of Glass- 
sellers,” January 2, 1880: ‘Sigil Societatis de 
les Glass Sellers de London.” To those who like 
their soup hot the following notice at the foot of 
the card must have been rather alarming: “ Dinner 
on Table at 6 o’clock, for half past, precisely.” 

Ersest A, Eppuewaire. 

74, King Edward Road, Hackney. 


Cuastieton, (See 6" S. xii. 363.) —Though this 
manor was the property and usual residence for 
some years of the conspirator Robert Catesby, I 
did not intend to say that he resided in the pre- 
sent mansion, which is figured in Skelton’s Oxford- 
shire and Nash’s Mansions of England in the 
Olden Time. The old hall, his residence, now 
razed to the ground, was situated in the garden 
of the existing mansion, built probably about 1605 
by Walter Jones, Exq., who had purchased the 
estate from Catesby. The baptism of his son, 
“ Robert Catesbie,” in the parish register of Chas- 
tleton in 1595 does not prove him to have been a 
Protestant. Though it is said by me that of the 
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future career of this boy “nothing is known with 

certainty,” yet on the authority of a pedigree of 

Catesby in Bridges’s Northamptonshire he is stated 

to have married a daughter of Thomas Percy, one 

of the conspirators. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Aw Omirreo Rererence 1x Girrorp’s “ Jon- 
son.”—As a supplement to note 2 on p. 230 of 
Cunningham’s reprint of Gifford’s Jonson, vol. ii., 
there should be a reference to a note on p. 527 in 
the same volume. It will there be seen that the 
passage preceding the annotated lines in The Devil 
is an Ass, IL. i., is a close paraphrase of 
Plautus, Aulularia, I. iii. 12-22. As the later 
note is to an early and little-read play, The Case is 
Alter’d, the reference might altogether escape 
many readers of that most learned edition. 

M. K. M. , 

Upper Tooting, 8. W. 


Boycortine tn 1223.—In chap. iv., on “ Per- 
secutions and Risings,” in his recent Popular 
History of Norfolk (p. 47), Mr. Walter Rye gives 
an instance of boycotting as early as the year 
1223 :— 

“ This was followed in 1223 by a paltry little persecu- 
tion by the Bishops [of Norwich}, who gave directions 
that no one should sel! victuals to the Jews, or have any 
communication with them. The king, however, derived 
too much income from the Israelites to allow them to be 


starved, so he sent down close letters to the Sheriffs of 


Norwich ordering that victuals and other necessities 
should be sold them (Close Rolls of 7 Hen. III. m. 29),” 
ALPHA. 


Disraevi.—In the History of Toryism, 1886, a 
most interesting work, it is related, p. 340, that 
the young Disraeli replied to Lord Melbourne's 
inquiry that “he wished to be Prime Minister.” In 
the Memoirs of Viscount Melbourne, 1878, there 
is a similar account. I have good reason to know 
that the following far more characteristic dialogue 
took place. Disraeli, just elected, was presented to 
Lord Melbourne at the bar of the House of Lords; 
the Premier good-humouredly patted him on the 
shoulder, and said, in a half-patronizing manner, 
“ Well, young gentleman, and what do you intend 
to be?” “1 intend to be Prime Minister.” 

WituiaM Fraser, of Ledeclune, Bt. 


Bartotozzt AnD uIs Works. (See 6" S. xii. 
439. )—I believe one of the most extensive collec- 
tions of Bartolozzi’s original engravings was in the 
possession of the late Lord de Mauley, and is now 
in the library of his son, the Hon. Ashley Ponsonby, 
together with the well-known collection of the 
artist’s proofs of Sir Joshua Reynolds's engravings 
and Pennant’s London. IGNnotus. 

Brooks's Club. 


¥Foix-tore: Teapot Lucx.—This evening as I 
was about to take the teapot from “ the neat-handed 








Phyllis” who looks after my wants, she—then 
pouring the hot water from it—said, “It’s bad 
luck for two to pour out of a pot, isn’t it, sir?” 
This as a bit of folk-lore was new to me. My 
Phyllis hails from Evesham. 

D. Barron Bricutwett, 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Books DEDICATED TO THE Princess Victoria, 
—The date of Her Majesty’s accession to the 
throne being June 20, 1837, when she was just 
eighteen, her birthday being May 24, 1819, it is 
not probable that many books could have been 
dedicated to her while Princess Victoria. The 
only one I have is “‘ Marcus Manlius : a Tragedy, 
In Five Acts. By David Elwin Colombine, 
London, Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
1837, 8vo.” The preface is dated ‘ London, 
January 2, 1837.” It contains eight preliminary 
leaves, viz, half-title, title, engraved dedication 
plate surmounted by H.R H.’s arms, printed dedi- 
cation, preface, advertisement, motto from Virgil, 
dramatis persone. The last four of these leaves 
make signature A. The text, pp. 112, from signa- 
ture B to Pp, in fours. What other works were 
dedicated to her before her accession to the 
throne ? W. E. Buckzer. 


Paracuay Tea used to be drunk in the 
lead mines of Potosi to preserve the miners from 
the vapours of lead. Of what herb was it the 
infusion ? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


[Paraguayan tea, or mate. ia an infusion of the leaves 
of the Paraguayan holly (/lex parayuariensis). These 
are treated in precisely the same manner as our tea, and 
drunk with the addition of a little sugar or lemon-juice. 
A small portion of the dried leaf is placed in a small 
gourd or maté-pot, some hot water poured over it, and 
the infusion is drawn to the mouth by means «f a bombilla 
or sucker, an instrument of porcelain expecially made 
for the purpose and furni«hed at the end with perforated 
holes to prevent the small particles from ascending the 
tube. The leaves were, up to a few years ago, obtained 
solely from the wild plant, but it is believed that the 
shrub is now cultivated. Francia, the late dictator of 
Paraguay, made the sale of maté a state monopoly, and 
gained from it the largest portion of his annual revenue. 
The taste of maté is extremely agreeable, without the 
harshness or rankness of strong black tea, and more 
nearly approaching that of caravan tea or orange pekve.} 


Proversiat Sayinc.—Will yeu let me ask in 
“N. &Q.” where arose the saying ‘‘ Down corn, 
down horn!” familiar to me as an East Suffolk 
man? I had occasion to use it in the Norfolk 
Chronicle, and it was evidently an unknown phrase 
to the setter-up of the type, for he took it to be 
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“Down corn, down hops,” and printed it so ac- 
cordingly ; hor did the editor correct him. It 
meant, of course, that a fall in the price of corn 
brought a fall in the price of horn, i,¢., of meat. 
Naturally, when feeding stuffs were cheap, meat 
got cheap in those days. 
W. H. Freeman, Vicar. 
Whitwell, Norwich. 


Corpse Licut.—I came upon the accompanying 
doggrel in some MS. notes, lately :— 
“ Where Corpse-light shineth bright, 
Be it by day or night, 
Be it in light or dark, 
There Corpse shall lie both stiff and stark.” 
The corpse-light is a species of will-o’-the-wisp, but 
I much wish to know the origin and every other 
particular there may be about the superstition. 
A. P. 
[See Hone’s Every-Day Book, vol. ii. p. 510; Hone’s 
Year Book, p. 640; “N.& Q.,” 58, ix. 65; and current 
works on popular superstition. | 


Ipiomatic use or “Orr.”— What is the 
rationale of such phrases as “‘ He is very well 
off,” meaning ‘‘ He is very rich”; “ How are you 
off for soap (or anything else)?” meaning “‘ How 
are you supplied with that article? What stock 
have you of it?” A. Suyrue Patmer. 

Woodford, Essex. 


“ Vicar or WAKeFIFLD.”—Sheridan had partly 
dramatized this in his youth. What has become 
of it? Has it ever been set in type? If not, 
where is the MS. ? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Arvs Wantev.—Party per pale; 1, Or, be- 
tween three leopards’ heads caboshed (gules?) a 
bend vert; 2, Sable, between three leopards’ 
heads caboshed a chevron ermine. rest, a 
mailed dexter arm bowed, grasping a dagger. 
Motto, “ Pro rege et patria.” Der. 


Porr’s TranstaTion or tHE “ Itiap.” — 
Lowndes (Bohn’s edition) says that the original 
subscription edition of this work was published 
in quarto, and that many copies of the second edition 
in folio were cut down and sold as the first edition. 
Unlikely in itself, this latter statement is dis- 
rwy by the fact that the first edition was pub- 
ished in folio form ; but the mistake is so curious 
that it must surely have had some foundation in 
fact. Can any reader give information on the 
point ? 


“Soper Apvice rrom Horace.”—Who is the 
person indicated as “E s” in the passage of 
this satire referring to the Duchess of Cleveland ? 

W. FF. FP. 


Warer-Cotour Picture.—About 20 in, by 14 





in. ; scene apparently a table upon which have been 





thrown a Bank of England note dated 1796, 
several playing-cards, a picture of a church, one 
of an inn, and two of individuals, several cards 
with messages, letters, pen, ink, brush, &c. Oan 
any one inform me what it is, or where to find 
information ? L. M. 


RICHARD Baxten’s ConnExions.—Did Richard 
Baxter, the author of The Saints’ Everlasting 
Kest, have relatives, and what were their names ? 
Is there any genealogy of his family in existence ? 
Is anything known of his descendants? How was 
he connected with the Norwich Baxters ? 

J. Stuart Smita. 
Sydenham, 


Farner and Son sotn Bisnors.—It is an- 
nounced in the papers that the bishopric of Japan 
has been conferred on the Rev. Edward Bicker- 
steth, son of the Bishop of Exeter, who was himself 
consecrated in the spring of this year. It must 
be an uncommon thing for father and son to be 
bishops at the same time atall ; but is there any 
other caSe on record in which two generations have 
been raised to episcopal dignity in the same year? 

B. W. 8. 

Jacop Ricnwarps.—Can any one help me to 
obtain more information respecting this officer? 
He was brother of General John Richards, the 
heroic defender of Alicante, and was author of A 
Journal of the Siege and Taking of Buda by the 
Imperial Army (London, 1687). He served as 
volunteer in the campaigns against the Turks in 
Hungary and the Morea (English Volunteers at 
the Siege of Buda in 1686). Any particulars respect- 
ing the English volunteers at the siege of Buda in 
1686 would greatly oblige. There are a few facts 
mentioned in Richards’s Diary, which I have read, 
but I should like to know more about them. 

L. L. K. 


Liprary or Jonn Bauce.—Can any one help 
me to a copy of the sale catalogue of the above- 
named library? It was sold by Sotheby & Co. in 
April, 1870. I will give any reasonable price. 

F. M. Jackson, 

Bowdon, Cheshire. 


Batpwin pe Hopwyert, 1217.—In the late 
Rev. R. W. Eyton’s MS, history of Salop, which 
is preserved in the William Salt Library, Stafford, 
this statement appears:—‘‘3 Nov. 1217. He 
(Baldwin de Hodnett) has returned to his fealty, 
the Sheriff of Glo’ster to give him such seisin as 
he had when he left King John’s service.” Can 
any reader say to what property in Gloucester this 
refers ? F, P. H. Hueues. 

Anglesey Villa, Cheltenham. 


Toe “Nuremperc Nimsvs.”—What is the 
meaning of this term ? I cannot find it in Didron’s 
Christian Iconography, or in Otte’s Archeological 
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Dictionary. It occurs in an essay by my late 
worthy and learned friend, Mr. Henry F. Holt, 
on the painted windows in Fairford Church, Glou- 
cestershire. He mentions “the Nuremberg nim- 
bus ” round the heads of the Blessed Trinity as a 
thing “ never met with except at Fairford and in 
the Nuremberg Chronicle and the Schatzbehalter, 
and between the dates 1490 and 1500.” Whether 
this assertion is true or not is another and further 
question, which some of the writers in “ N. & Q” 
may like to discuss. But mean time I would ask, 
What is it? E. Watrorp, M.A. 
2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Ancient Cuarters.—Kennett’s Parochial An- 
tiquities (vol. ii, ed. 1818) contains more than 
eighty transcripts or part-transcripts of charters 
conveying lands, &c., either to God and the Church, 
God and the Church of St. Mary, or some other 
saint, and sometimes, in addition, to the rector of 
the church in question, or the monks of the reli- 
gious house named. Will any of your more 
learned correspondents kindly tell me whether 
there is any single charter in existence conveying 
property for Christian uses to any parish or any 
layman ? H. W. C. 


Tue Acr or Unton.—At the time of the Act 
of Union between England and Scotland four royal 
castles were named which were to be kept up in 
constant repair. Edinburgh, Stirling, and Dum- 
barton were three of them. Will some reader of 
**N. & Q.” oblige me with the name of the fourth? 

Barron BricHtTwett, 


Pustic Scnoot Customs.—Will any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” be kind enough to refer me 
to any articles or notices relating to the customs of 
any of our great public schools? Scattered here 
and there among magazines and weekly newspapers 
there are, no doubt, various accounts of them, which 
may be known to some of your correspondents, I 
should, in fact, be glad of any references on the 


subject. ALPHA, 
[It is to be feared you will find little to serve your pur- 
pose in the best-known serials. “ Reminiscences of Life 


in Public Schools,” in Barnard’s American Journal of 
Education, published at Hartford, No, 26, p. 337, has a 
promising title, j 


Invention oF Printinc.—In looking through 
the catalogue of books belonging to Mr. Ellis, which 
were recently sold, under lot 3017 I came across 
the following note. On the last page of the 
book— Vision Delectable de la Philosophia et Artes 
Liberales— 

‘is a very remarkable statement respecting the invention 
of printing. It goes on to say that printing was first 
practised at Mainz, and was the invention of a citizen of 
that place named ‘ Pedro Fueste,’ who made known his 
discovery in the year 1425. But afterwards, in the year 


open the gate on the night of SS. Simon and Jude, he 
entered the city with his people ; and so great a massacre 
ensued that the kennels ran with blood. Among the 
slain was this celebrated man, ‘ Pedro Fueste,’” 
C. H. 

Oxford 

[The fact that Faust or Fust, to whom among others 
the invention of printing is ascribed, lived at Mainz near 
the time mentioned, and that his son-in-law, who in- 
vented punches, matrices, &c., was called Peter may have, 
perhaps, something to do with the legend. } 


Miss Jane Ciermont.—I should be glad to 
know where any of “ Cluire’s” handwriting may be 
seen. I have a good reason for writing this query, 
and hope to be able to render some slight service 
to the Byron cause. Ricuarp Epacumse, 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Conpuctor: F.S.: Bumbo Fair: Bureo- 
MASCO, — 

1. Beaumont and Fletcher, Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle, Act III. :— 

“A worshipful gentleman and a conductor: he has 
been three times in his Majesty's service at Chester; and 
is now the fourth time, God bless him and his charge! upon 
his journey.” 

What was a conductor ? 
2. Ibid., Act I., with reference to a pair of 
gloves :-— 
“If you desire the price, shoot from your eye 
A beam to this place, and you shall espy 
F.S. which is to say, my sweetest honey, 
They cost me three and twopence or no money.” 
How and why does F.S. stand for three and two- 
pence ? 

3. Ibid., Act IV., Bumbo Fair. Is this a collo- 
quialism for Bartholomew Fair or any English 
fair; or is it a coined name ? 

4. Marston, Antonio and Mellida, induction: 
“T play Balurdo, a wealthy mountebanking burgo- 
masco’s heir of Venice.” In the volume of “ British 
Dramatists,” published by Nimmo and edited by 
Mr. John S. Keltie, “‘ burgomasco” is supposed to 
be equivalent to burgomaster. Was there any office 
at Veuies to which the name burgomaster might 
be applied ? If so, was the word ever so applied in 
the writings of Marston’s contemporaries? I sup- 
pose it really is meant for Bergamasco, an inhabit- 
ant of Bergamo, “a country of Italy, belonging to 
the Venetians,” for “ all the — in a affect 
to imitate the ridiculous jargon of that people. 

sia P P. A. 


Famity or Oswatp, or Exctanp.—Robson’s 
British Heraldry (Sunderland, 1830), vol. ii., gives 
the following arms: Az.,a cross between four lions 
rampant or; Crest, on a mount, a stag, lod 
under a holly bush, all ppr. Query, Is there now, 
or was there ever, an English family entitled to 
these arms? These arms are identical with those 





1431, a quarrel arose between two archbishops ; and one 
of them having arranged with certain of the citizens to 


of the see of Durham, except that in the latter the 
lions are argent instead of or. The various arms 
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of Durham city, monastery, priory, and dean, are 

all modifications of the above. See British 

Heraldry, vol. i. p. 165. 8S. Oswa.p. 
2, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


LETTER FROM THE QUEEN oF BonEMIA TO 
HER SON, Prince Rupert.—Can any of your 
correspondents enlighten me as to who was the in- 
dividual referred to as her “ dear Godson,” by the 
Queen of Bohemia in the following letter ?— 

Hague, March 12", 

I received this day yours of the 25" of February, and 
cannot enough wonder at the lies that are made of my 
dear Godeon Tint. I will tell you, it is true the King 
and my Godson have no particular dispute; but Bristol 
did before the King speak so unhandsomely to him, as he 
took it a little unkindly that the King did not reprove 
him for it...... I forgot to tell you that my Godson 
cashiered Harry Benet and Harry Killegrew from his 
service as soon as he came to Bruges. Harry Kille- 
grew is......he spake his pleasure of my nephew when he 
was gone from Bruges. My niece is altogether for my 
Godson, and hates O'Neal, and all that side......1 will 
send the copy of Le. vi: letter to-morrow to my Godson, 
who I am sure will take very well what you have 
answered for him. I am extremely glad you did it. 
I pray continue to do so still.—A Collection of Original 
Royal Letters, from the year 1619 to 1665, by Sir George 
Bromley, Bart, (1787). 

D. K. TF. 


Arms ImraLep.—A cross, and in the dexter 
chief a rose. They were impaled with those of 
Pyrke on a monument in Little Dean Church, co. 
Gloucester, to the memory of Thomas Pyrke, 
who died April 9, 1702. Epwarp Fry Wabr. 

Axbridge, Somerset. 


Bristow Cowsway.—In the little quarto by 
Thomas Powell entitled Tom of all Trades; or, the 
Plaine Path-way to Preferment: being a Discovery 
of a Passage to Promotion in all Professions, 
Trades, Artes, and Mysteries, &c., London, 1631, 
the author shows in a satirical strain how the 
“‘scholler,” the “ phisition,” the “courtier,” the 
“land-souldier,” and divers others, may, by taking 
his advice, prosper in the world; and lastly he 
states that “your three daughters challenge the 
next place”; and then, after setting out how their 
portions may be raised “ without prejudice of 
yourself,” he gives hints for their breeding, and 
says, “ Though she never have a dancing Schoole- 
Master, a French Tutor, nor a Scotch Taylor to 
make her shoulders of the breadth of Bristow 
Cowsway, it makes no matter.” This expression 
—breadth of Bristow Cowsway—is new to me, 
and I should therefore be pleased to know the 
origin of it, and also whether it was at all a general 
one during the seventeenth century. Other refer- 
ences to the same expression would be useful. 

E. E. B. 
Brown on Browne.—I possess (1) a book of 
newspaper cuttings of date circa 1848-51, which, 
tmter alia, contains verses entitled ‘‘ The Friend of 





our Darker Days,” by “‘ Frances Brown,” with the 
word Atheneum appended ; (2) a volume of the 
Domestic Jowrnal for the year 1849, in which are 
verses by “Francis Browne.” The similarity of 
these names suggests that the two sets of verses 
emanated from the same source, the variation in 
spelling being possibly a Caxtonian eccentricity of 
the period. Information concerning the writer or 
writers (as the case may be) named is desired for 
literary purposes. M. J. 


A Trrcotar Arcapisnor or York.—In the 
Bibliotheca Grenvilliana, pt. i. p. 444, under the 
heading “‘ Martyres,” the title is given of the fol- 
lowing book, “ Historia aliquot nostre secult Mar- 
tyrum cum pia, tum lectu jucunda, nunc denuo 
typis excusa. Burgis apud Philippum Juntam,” 
1583, 8vo. The compiler of the catalogue adds 
the following note :—“ To this edition is subjoined 
an Epistle, from the editor Theotonius 4 Braganca, 
titular Abp. of York, which is not in the former 
edition.” The first edition of the work was, it 
appears, printed at Mayence, by Francis Behem, in 
1550. Perhaps some correspondent can kindly 
supply me with some further particulars concern- 
ing the titular Archbishop of York who brought out 
the second edition. M. ParKINson, 


A Cronenane Hatrpenny.—A copper token 
I recently came across has on the obverse the head of 
a bishop (bearded), with mitre and crozier, encircled 
by the words “ cronebane halfpenny,” and on the re- 
verse, arms on a shield, and the words “ associated 
Irish miners arms : 1789.” Who is the bishop in 
question, and in what part of Ireland is or was 
Cronebane? “N. & Q,” 3° S x. 200, gives a 
cross reference to Conder’s Provincial Tokens, edi- 
tion of 1798, without details, 


Avurtuors oF Quotations WANTED.— 


“ Let me but visit her, I ‘ll ask no more,” 
Guiltless I'll gaze, and innocent adore.” 
Quoted in Greville’s Memoirs, pt. ii, vol, iii. p, 225. H 
** © lady fair, these silks of mine ‘ 
Are beautiful and rare.” 
These lines are the beginning of a piece of poetry de- 
scribing the sale of a Bible by a Vaudois colporteur, 
Where are they to be found ? CHas, PLAYNE. 
“If a cap into a crowd be thrown.” 
A. J, Purtick, 
“ And Life is all the sweeter that he lived, 
And Death is all the brighter that he died.” 
Apa Foor. 
Who is the writer of the following lines on Spenser ?— 
“That gentle bard 
Chosen by the Muses for their page of state ; 
Sweet Spenser, moving through his clouded heaven ; 
With the moon’s beauty and the moon’s soft pace.” 
S—a, 
* Roses, their sharp spines being gone,” 


Quoted by Mr. John Morley, Voltaire, p. 96, small edit 
J. P, Krmxmay, 
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Replies, 


SMOKING IN CHURCH, 
(6™ S. xii. 385, 415.) 

Mr. Peacock knows Holland as well as most of 
us do, or better; and he did not ask about 
Dutch churches. But as Dutch churches have 
been mentioned, I may say that I have seen at 
least one man smoking in the great church (I 
forget its highly respectable name) at Rotterdam. 
He was one of the officials of the church ; he lighted 
his cigar near the organ, and walked up the aisle, 
epjoying it, immediately after service. 

{ do not know whether smoking is allowed in 
Holland at the time when all right-minded persons 
would prefer to smoke, namely, during the sermon. 
But the most casual observer can see that Dutch 
Protestantism is a very convenient and comfort- 
able form of religion, especially for elderly and 
middle-aged persons. You keep your hat on in 
church, and that saves you many a chill; you 
talk freely, and in your natural voice, not in a 
whisper; you have a neat housemaid in white cap 
and apron (and nothing is more cleanly and charm- 
ing than a Dutch servant maid) to show you to 
your seat or to offer you a chair; you have nice 
drab pews of painted deal all around you, and a 
cheerful two-decker pulpit above; and in the 
background you see the tomb of your favourite 
seventeenth century admiral placed where the 
high altar used to be. All this is very refreshing 
to the English mind, jaded with being “ intense” 
and “ssthetic”; and the orgun, too, is really good, 
though sometimes (as at Haarlem) very badly 
played. The only drawbacks are that you are 
locked in (or out) during service, and that the 
dominie’s sermon is rather long. “ This dominie 
always keeps them at it agood while,” said the gen- 
darme at Rotterdam to me; and he said it with 
such a twinkle in his eye that I asked, “ Are you a 
Protestant?” “No,” said he, quietly. “‘ A Catholic, 
then?” “No.” “So? Then what are you?” 
To which (with another twinkle in his eye) he 
answered, ‘‘ Truly, O stranger, I am a Jew.” A 
full-blooded “ Ebrew Jew,” though his hair was 
red and his eyes were blue, and in his features and 
complexion there was a whole volume of fair 
Saxon details for the tale of his nationality to come 
through. 

Mr. Peacock will remember that the story he 
quotes about Archbishop Blackburn may be capped 
by another about Dr. Parr, who smoked in the 
vestry at Hatton, before his sermon, while the 
congregation were singing. For, as the doctor 
justly remarked, “My people like long hymns ; 
but I prefer along clay.” A. J. M. 

A great deal has been said about Blackburn’s 


eccentricities, but if the figure representing him 
absorbed in the strains he is drawing from his 








violin, which has been removed from a pinnacle of 
York Minster to its crypt, is a faithful portrait, 
it must win all who study it to judge bim sympa- 
thetically ; a more tender expression could hardly 
be represented in stone, 

Inducing as it does a placid, meditative frame of 
mind, it is difficult to see why smoking in church 
should be objected to, unless on the ground of annoy- 
ing those who dislike it. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, a friend who is acquainted with a large part of 
South America, where he has passed the best part of 
his life, tells me the custom is unknown there. 
On the other hand, snuff-taking, which is much 
more objectionable, is freely indulged in in church 
all over Europe. R. H. Busk. 


Mr. Peacock will find an amusing instance of 
this in Sir Walter Scott’s novel The Heart of 
Midlothian, chap. xliv. The smoker is one Duncan 
of Knockdunder, a person of considerable local 
importance :— 

“So soon as the congregation were seated after 
prayers, and the clergyman bad read hia text, the 
gracious Duncan, after rummaging the leathern purse 
which bung in front of his petticoat, produced a short 
tobacco-pipe made of iron, and observed, almost aloud, 
‘1 hae forgotten my spleuchan, Lachlan, gang down to 
the Clachan, and bring me up a pennyworth of twist.’ 
Six arms, the nearest within reach, presented, with an 
obedient start, as many tobacco-pouches to the man of 
office. He made choice of one with a nod of acknow- 
ledgment, filled his pipe, lighted it with the assistance 
of his pistol-flint, and smoked with infinite composure 
during the whole time of the sermon. At the end of the 
dwcourse he knocked the ashes out of bis pipe, replaced 
it in his sporran, returned the tobacco-pouch or spleuchan 
to its owner, and joined inthe prayer with decency and 


attention.” 
W. J. Bucxreyr. 





Tae Mepicean Escotrcneon (6% S. xi. 488; 
xii. 75, 237, 313, 356).—Though, through the 
ignorance or indifference of artists, the Medicean 
escutcheon is occasionally to be found with varia- 
tions in the number of charges, there is not really 
any reasonable doubt that six was the original and 
proper number of the boules even before the French 
augmentation. My memory, unfortunately, is not 
so good as to enable me to dispense with note- 
books; and in Italy and elsewhere I habitually 
note what strikes me as a variation from ordinary 
use in these matters ; but for once I must say that, 
though I cannot now “condescend upon par- 
ticulars,” I have most certainly seen on several 
occasions a larger and, what is perhaps rarer, 4 
smaller number of boulesemployed. Ona majulica 
dish (I think at Siena) I once saw the escutcheon 
with only five boules, of which the one in chief 
bore the royal French augmentation. As an 
instance of like disregard of perfect accuracy, 
though in another detuil, I may refer to the 
majolica jug which was in the Bernal collection, 
and is engraved in Labarte’s Handbook of the Arts 
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of the Middle Ages, p. 289. This bears the arms 
of Giovanni de’ Medici, Pope Leo X.; the 
escutcheon being surmounted by the Papal crossed 
keys and tiara and placed upon the yoke which 
was his personal device. In this curious example 
every one of the six boules is represented (of course, 
incorrectly, though I dare say it was the work 
of a native Italian) as being charged with the three 
fleurs-de-lis of France. It is noticeable that for 
the French augmentation in chief there is some- 
times to be found substituted a plate charged with 
the cross of St. Georye, possibly either for Genoa 
or for Padua, which cities both bore Arg., a cross 


At the risk of appearing desirous to show a “ lofty 
contempt” for Vulson de la Colombiére (who, 
though he has in not a few points been corrected 
by later writers, has been styled, and not altogether 
unjustly, ‘le vrai créateur de le science du blason,” 
but who had not lived long enough in Italy to be 
the infallible authority on Italian blasons) [ must 
repeat that in supposing five to bave been the 
original number of the charges, and the sixth to 
have made its first appearance on the occasion of 
the royal French augmentation, he is as clearly 
and decidedly wrong in that particular as he is in 
his assertion that that same augmentation was the 
grant of Louis XII. In these matters those who 
desire only to arrive at the truth, and not to 
vaunt their own superior knowledge, know that the 
vitality of error is so great that they have again 
and again to “slay the slain.” I have more than 
once corrected in the pages of ‘‘N. & Q.” this 
latter error of the date of the French grant, but it 
ever crops up, either by renewed assertions or by 
reference to former ones. Let me now try to give 
it the coup de grdce. Mrs. Palliser, in her well- 
known book on Historic Badges, p. 171, though 
the tells us (without giving any authority) that 
“the Medici arms were previously five torteaux 
in orle gules,” says, quite correctly, that the 
concession was made by Louis XI., and she gives 
the following extracts from the original grant :— 

“*Que nous ayant en memoire la grande louable et 
recommandable renommée que feu Cosme de’ Medici a 
eue en son vivant en tout ees faits et affaires, lesquels il a 
conduitz en si bonne vertu et prudence, que ses enfans et 
autres res parens et amis en doivent estre recommandez 
et eslevez en toute honneur.’ Therefore the king grants 
permission to Piero de’ Medici, bis heirs and successors, 
to bear on their arms three fleurs-de-lis, and tiiese arms 
are given: ‘pour en user par tous les leux et entre 
toutes les personnes que bon leur semblera et tant en 
temps de paix, que en temps de guerre,’ &c,.— Mont 
Lucon, 1465.” 

I could wish that Mrs. Palliser had given us the 
Whole grant ; but the above is just as it is in her 
book (that dreadful French-Itulian “Cosme de’ 
Medici,” qui me porte sur les nerfs, and all !), 
except that I have taken the liberty twice to cor- 
rect what seemed not a piece of ignorance, but 





merely a typographical slip, by substituting an n 
for a u. 

While dealing with Medicean matters it may 
possibly save time and the space of “ N. & Q.” if 
[ very distinctly disclaim having propounded the 
idea “of Pius [V. being himself illegitimate.” I 
bave as distinctly asserted as words can that this 
is not my idea (p. 337 ante). If he and his 
brother had borne the Medici arms with the French 
augmentation his only claim to that coat could 
have been through some illegitimate descent ; but 
I hinted that perhaps that augmentation was 
wrongly attributed to them, and the only “ guess 
in the dark” which I ventured to make appears 
likely to be correct. JoHn Wovopwarb. 

Montrose. 


Mastin Pans (6S. x. 289).—Inquiries have 
from time to time been made in “N. & Q.” by 
myself and others as to the meaning of the word 
maslin as connected with brass pans or pots. No 
satisfactory explanation has been forthcoming ; 
but a very careful consideration of the subject 
induces me to offer what I believe to be the correct 
derivation, viz, pans from Malines, or “ Chaudrons 
de Malines.” it has been suggested to me that 
there is an Anglo-Saxon word somewhat similar 
to maslin; but as this is stated by Prof. Skeat to 
have become obsolete in the sixteenth century, it 
will be seen why I reject it. These pans are met 
with in sixteenth century wills as special objects 
of bequest. They are rarely, if ever, mentioned 
at an earlier date. They were not made in Eng- 
land. This is shown by statutes passed 1463 and 
1484 to protect English artisans. By these the 
merchant strangers were forbidden to import such 
articles as were made in England, and very full 
lists of such are given. Brass pans or vessels are 
not mentioned, thus proving that they were not 
home made. In the charter of the Merchant 
Strangers Company they were authorized to im- 
port such vessels, As late as 1634/5 a proposal 
was laid before the Privy Council for the estab- 
lishment of a manufactory cf brass pans, on the 
ground that they were not made in England, but 
imported to the annual value of 40,000/. Aubrey, 
in his History of Surrey, states that in his time 
(about 1670) they were made at Wandsworth by 
Dutchmen, who kept the work asa mystery. It 
may be seen, then, that these vessels were of 
foreign make, and were not likely to monopolize 
an old Saxon word to describe them ; a word, also, 
not applied, so far as can be discovered, to any 
other articles of brass in the sixteenth century. 
Maslin candlesticks, crosses, &c., are never men- 
tioned, /aten being the word commonly in use, or, 
more rarely, cuilen (i.¢., of Cologne). 

At Mechlin, or Malines, there was a very ancient 
and important guild of panmakers, who made 
brass pans, “ Chaudrons de Malines.” Some, at 
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least, of the Wandsworth smiths were natives of 
Malines. One family, the Van Halens, carried 
their works to Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Wor- 
cestershire, where they were styled “ panmakers,” 
a designation not found in the list of English 
crafts. The Latin name of Malines was Maslina ; 
and it is a fact that members of the Flemish 
family Van Malines, on settling in England, 
changed their names to Maslin. It may further 
be stated that, in the opinion of practical men, the 
metal of which old maslin pans are made is of 
peculiar and superior quality, and unlike old Eng- 
lish brass, Maslin may fairly rank with other 
words, such as cullen, arras, diaper, holland, 
showing the locality to which the article owes its 
creation. 
A. W. C. Hatten, M.A., F.S.A.(Scot). 


Seat or Granp Inquisitor (6 §. xii.‘ 387, 
438).—I dare say that Mr. Anouvs is correct in his 
general assertion that Roman Catholic prelates 
in this country do not impale the arms of their 
titular sees with their personal arms. I have, 
however, met with examples of the contrary use. 
Bishop Herbert, of the Roman Catholic see of 
Plymouth, impaled upon his episcopal seal the arms 
of his see (Barry wavy of ten arg. and az., a pastoral 
staff in pale or, over all, on a saltire gu., two keys 
crossed in saltire of the third), with the arms of 
Herbert. I should like to be informed whether 
the arms used by Roman !Catholic prelates’ have 
any official sanction from the authorities at Rome, 
i.e, if there is any board] or college of arws 
which regulates these matters, or whether they are 
left to the taste of the prelates themselves. I 
have in my cabinet some ‘rather curious seals, 
which lead me to incline to the latter alternative. 
Not long ago I heard a curious story that some of 
the Scottish Roman Catholic prelates had assumed 
the arms of certain dioceses, not being aware that 
the particular coats thus annexed were of post-Re- 
formation origin. 

The six ecclesiastical peers of France impaled 
the arms of their sees with their personal arms ; 
but, contrary to Anglican custom, placed the 
official arms in the sinister half of the escucheon. 

I have had for some years in MS. a treatise 
(always growing) upon ecclesiastical heraldry, which 
deals with these and like curious matters, and am 
only waiting for an enterprising publisher to turn 
up. Joun Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


RicnmonpD Srreet, Leicester Square (6" §, 
xii. 187, 259, 316).— Under this heading in 
“N. & Q.” I made particular mention of Princes 
Street, as having recently become extinct by name. 
This street, however, forms the chief part of 
my present theme—the Richmond Street in the 
heading being merely employed as a retrospective 
clue to the paragraphs that have already appeared 





on the subject. This veteran thoroughfare— 
Princes Street—still survives under a new title; 
and I am, therefore, prompted to reproduce it to 
public notice, for the purpose of showing that a 
somewhat remarkable feature pertained to it, of 
which few persons out of the countless throngs 
who have used it seem to have been aware. Thou- 
sands of persons who had known this venerable 
street through the long period of half a century as 
Princes Street, Soho, and Princes Street, Leicester 
Square (both of which terms could be locally sus- 
tamed), were probably unconscious of its parochial 
topography ; for whilst its neighbouring thorough- 
fare of Dean Street, extending from Oxford Street 
to within a few yards of Gerrard Street, is con- 
tained entirely within the periphery of one 
parish—St. Ann’s, Soho—Princes Street, which 
was less in length, stood on the ground of three 
different parishes, viz., St. Martin’s, St. James's, 
and St. Ann’s, where it became contiguous to 
Old Compton Street, which, being the principal 
highway from St. James’s to St. Giles’s (be 
tween which it is the immediate link), may be 
considered as the virtual High Street of Soho, see- 
ing that it cuts St. Anne’s parish into two nearly 
equal parts, intersecting in its progress the well- 
known thoroughfares of Dean Street, Frith Street, 
Greek Street, and west side of Crown Street, where 
its parochial career is arrested by the united claims 
of New Compton Street and the east side of Crown 
Street, both of which are in the parish of St. Giles 
New Compton Street is really (though not nomin- 
ally) an elongation of Old Compton Street—a cir- 
cumstance which has led many people to conclude 
that it stands in the same parish as its elder neigh- 
bour. New Compton Street may be regarded asa 
kind of paradox—an old “ new” street; for when! 
was but a stripling, in 1822, I heard some of the 
young folks of that place relate that their father and 
grandfather had resided in the same street during 
several generations ; and as this was more thao 
sixty years ago, we may safely conclude that there 
are now in the metropolis elderly persons who could 
claim as their grandsires those very children who 
themselves might have related “tales of a grand- 
father” which happened to escape the pen of the 
novelist. H. Scu.rnorr. 
Westminster, S. W. 


Nerina (6 §, xii. 387).—Dr. Brewer's Reader's 
Handbook mentions Neriné, one of the three nymphs 
who guarded the fleet of Vasco da Gama, and re- 
fers to Camoens’s Lusiad, ii. Nerine, as a form of 
Nereis, occurs in Virgil:— 

“ Nerine Galatea thymo mihi dulcior Hyble.” 
Ecl., vii. 37. 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


Cumpeatanp (6% §. xii. 408).—The number 
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Boyle’s Court -Guide for the year in question. I 
find from that book for April, 1808, that Henry 
Fry, Eeq., was then living at 29, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury, no person of that name being men- 
tioned under “‘ Bedford Place.” Unfortunately I 
have no subsequent Guide till 1829, but there is, I 
believe, a complete file at the British Museum. 

G. J. W. 


Betpame (6" §. xii. 405, 454).—I do not know 
ifa statement unsupported by authority is worthy of 
insertion in your journal, but I remember hearing 
in my young days that the meaning of a beldame 
was a woman who hada grandmother and was a 
grandmother, and was named a “belle dame” in 
consequence of the rarity of the occurrence. 


Wuewn was Rosertr Burns porn? (6S. xii. 
387.)—I have an edition of Currie’s Life, issued in 
1819, with the date of July 29, and The Sonys and 
Ballads of Robert Burns, including Ten never 
before Published, London, printed for Wm. Clark, 
52, Paternoster Row, 1823. In this the date 
of birth is July 25. The “‘ten never before pub- 
lished” are rather free, and I should like to know 
if they are correctly attributed to him. They are: 
“Postscript to ‘ Yestreen I had a pint o’ wine,” 
“The Patriarchs,” “Ye hae lien wrang lassie,” 
“Supper is na ready,” “ The Union,” “ Wha’ll 
kiss me now ?” “The Fornicator,” “The Case of 
Conscience,” “ Jacob and Rachel,” and “ Donald 
Brodie.” There is no editor's name to a sym- 
pathetic “Preliminary Discourse,” but some of 
the pieces are said to be from MSS. in his posses- 
sion. G. H. Tompson. 

Alnwick. 


_ The difference in the date of this poet’s birth 
is only on a par with many similar cases. Only a 
few months ago I pointed to the date of Allan 
Ramsay’s birth as au instance. In Burns’s case, 
however, we have his brother's authority for the 
25th as the date (see Currie’s ed., 1800). In an 
edition I have, illustrated by Bewick (1808), the 
29th is given as the date. In an edition published in 
New York (1826), the same date is supplied ; while 
an edition printed for T. Cadell (1817) gives the 
29th also. Now the most curious part of this is, 
Currie’s edition to which I refer was also printed 
for T. Cadell, and gives the 25th. I fear it only 
= proof were needed—how carelessly 
ks are often edited and printed. 
Atrrep Cuas. Jonas. 


_ Is not this question settled by the poet’s own 
lines }— 
“ Our monarch’s hindmost year but ane, 
Was five-and-twenty days begun, 
T'was then a blast o’ Janwar win’ 
Blew hansel in our Robin.” 
’ Eowarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 
The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 





The first edition of Dr. Currie’s Works of Robert 
Burns (1800), vol. i. p. 58, gives January 29, 1759, 
as the day on which Burns was born. In the 
eighth edition (1820), vol. i. p. 57, this date is 
altered. 2. FR. B. 


Sr, Atketpa (6 §, xii. 269, 293, 338,396) would 
be very unlikely to be found in the menology of the 
Cistercian or any monastic order. There must have 
been already a church at Middleham, with the mere 
dedication of St. Alkeld, when Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, founded his college there ; probably 
from a considerable antiquity. This is one of the 
many examples of compound or stratified dedica- 
tions, of different ages and of different nationalities. 
The collegiate dedication became of Jesus Christ, 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, and St. Alkeld; the 
last name, though un-Catholic, or “ barbarous,” 
being tolerated subordinately—perhaps because the 
conditions of some contracts required to be fulfilled 
before her altar. 

She seems to have been a local martyr, with 
only two dedications surviving in England,—this 
at Middleham, in Wensleydale, and another at 
Giggleswick, in Ribblesdale, about twenty-five 
miles apart. She does not appear in the general 
martyrologies, nor even in Cressy nor the other 
English calendars. Tuomas KersiaKe. 


Corron’s TRansLaTion oF Monraiene (6% 8, 
xii. 367, 414).—Let me add to Mr. Sotty’s 
comprehensive reply, that the words “ The 
Second Edition,” in black letter, appear upon 
the title-page of the second volume of the 
edition of 1693; but not upon the titles of the 
first and third volumes. The “note by the pub- 
lishers,” to which Mr. Souty refers, is an intro- 
ductory ‘‘ Advertisement ” to a very interesting 
letter addressed by Lord Halifax to Charles Cotton, 
in acknowledgment of the compliment of dedica- 
tion. This starred half-sheet is not invariably 
present in copies of the second edition that have 
come within the scope of my observation. 

AtrreD WALLIS. 


1685 is undoubtedly the date of the first edition 
of Cotton’s translation of this book, and there is, 
I think, no such paradox as your correspondent 
fancies in connexion with its publication. The 
first and third volumes of my set both bear the 
date 1685, while the second volume is a second 
edition, and is dated 1693. Ihave, however, seen 
copies with the date 1685 throughout. The por- 
trait in my set is in the first volume; the calf 
binding is contemporary. Most bibliographers are, 
I think, agreed that it is very unsafe to trust im- 
plicitly in Lowndes. C. Evxin Matuews, 

16, Cathedral Yard, Exeter. 


“ GuLtiver’s TRAVELS,” First Epition (6" 8. 
xi, 367, 431; xii. 198, 350, 398).—As the copy of 
vol. ii, in my possession is that of an unnumbered 
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edition, dated 1726, with continuous pagination, 
I append a collation of it in response to F. G.’s 
invitation. The title runs thus :— 

“Travels | into several | Remote Nations | of the | 

World. | By Captain Lemuel Gulliver. ; Vol. II. | Part 
III, | A Voyage to Laputa, Balnibarbi, | Glubbdubdribb, 
Luggoxg, and | Japan. | Part 1V.| A Voyage to the 
Houyhnhoms. | London: | Printed for Benjamin Motte, 
at the | Middle-Temple Gate, mpccxxv1.” 
**The Contents” commence on the recto of a 2, 
and end on the verso of a3. In place of sheet a4 
is inserted plate iii. The text begins on the next 
page, recto of B, and part iii. ends with p. 154 0n 
the verso of L5, Plates iv. and v. face pp. 39 and 
74 respectively. After p. 154 is the title to 
* Part LV. A Voyage to the Houyhohnms,” and 
on the next leaf, recto of m 2, begin “The Con- 
tents,” which end on the verso of m4. Then 
follows plate vi., facing the first page (155) of the 
text on the recto of m5. The pagination is con- 
tinuous to p. 353, onthe recto of Aa 8. Bound at 
the end of this volume is the pamphlet (twelve 
leaves) entitled A Letter from a Clergyman to 
his Friend, &c. (see Bohu’s Lowndes, p. 2562). 

My copy of vol. i., first edition, having the con- 
tinuous paging, is, according to Mr. Bucktey, of 
the third issue. After p. 148, at the end of the 
first part is inserted the pamphlet (sixteen leaves) 
entitled A Key, being Observations, &c. (see Bohn’s 
Lowndes, p. 2562), whilst at the end of the volume 
is another pamphlet of sixteen leaves (pp. 32), of 
which, as it does not appear in Lowndes, I tran- 
scribe the title-page :— 

** The | Brobdingnagians | being a| Key | to | Gulli- 
ver’s Voyage | to | Brobdingnag. | In a Second Letter to 
Dean Swift. | Such Policy, such Arte, and such Decorum, 

| Has not been seen in any state before ‘em. | Hesiod, 
aut al. | London: | Printed in the year mMpccxXvI., | 
Price Sixpence.” 

W. E. B. 


From a comparison of these notes it appears 
that there are at least three distinct varieties of 
the first edition of 1726: A, having the inscription 
at the foot of the portrait, separate paging for 
each part, and parti. ending on the verso of L2; 
AA, having the inscription round the oval of the 
portrait, separate paging for each part, and part i. 
ending on kK 8; and B, which has continuous paging 
for each volume, Copies of B are clearly rare, for 
Mr. Craik does not seem to have met with one, 
and F. G. desires a note to identify the second 
volume of it. It may be thus described : Title- 
page, vol. ii., printed for Benjamin Motte, &c., 
1726 ; contents, two leaves; pp. 1-154, B-L5 
verso. Title to part iv.; contents, three leaves ; 
pp. 154-353, m 5-a a 8. Epwarp Sotty. 


Saran Matcoitm (6" §. xii. 205, 291, 355, 
418).—I am truly obliged to Mr. Vyvyan for his 
courtesy in offering to lend me the Newgate 
Calendar; but now that he has furnished me with 





so precise a reference I can readily turn to the 
work, and it would be a sin to trouble him further, 
I am also indebted to many other “ N. & Q.”-ists, 
to whom the nibs of my pen make obeisance due, 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Marine Terms: Donkey Encrne (6" §, xii, 
328, 375).—I have always understood the term 
came thus : assistant engine =ass. engine = donkey 
engine. Certainly on board a sbip I have heard 
a donkey engine described as of two, three, or four 
horse power. H. A. Sr. J. M 


De Covurcy Paivirece (6" §. xii. 270, 336, 
391, 415)—Somerset Heratp asks for a more 
precise date than that given by me for the claim 
made by John Constantine de Courcy, twenty- 
nioth Lord Kingsale, at the Court of Queen Vic. 
toria, to the ancient privilege of wearing his hat 
before the Queen. I find that the date given by 
me was wrong, as, though Lord Kingsale arranged 
to make his claim about 1850, he did not in reality 
do so until at the levée on June 25, 1859, when he 
approached Her Majesty with his hat on, took it 
off when passing the Queen, and then put it on 
again, and remained covered. This, of course, 
caused much surprise at the levée, but it was 
understood that Lord Kingsale was right, as it 
was a family privilege which had been many times 
asserted and admitted in former reigns. 

I am surprised that so acute an observer as 
Somerset of all matters relating to the rights of 
the peerage should have overlooked such an occur- 
rence, and I am still more surprised if the autho- 
rities of the Heralds’ College have not placed on 
record such an important case of the assertion of 
such a very ancient and honourable privilege. 

I cannot agree with Somerset as to the De 
Courcy family having “enjoyed their supposed 
privilege ” long enough, as, for my part, I consider 
this ancient privilege, which has been admitted 
and enjoyed by custom for nearly eight hundred 
years, is of far more value and importance than 
those created by Henry VIII. in the persons of 
John Forester (ancestor of the present Lord Fores- 
ter) and Stephen Tucker. Perhaps Somenset 
will favour me, and doubtless many others, by 
giving instances in which (by comparison) these 
mushroom privileges of Henry VIIL.’s time have 
been claimed by the Forester and Tucker families, 
as I cannot call to mind any occasion on which 
such claim was made by a Forester or Tucker, or 
admitted by his sovereign. y 

Iam merely an amateur, and cannot lay claim 
to the inspiration conferred on those who are 
numbered amongst the magnates of the Heralds’ 
College; but this I know, that there are some 
outside the portals of the structure on Bennet’s 
Hill who are equal in genealogical knowledge to 
those within. Lampton Youns. 
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Suettey’s “Sensitive Prant” (6 S. xii. 
309, 376, 411).—What makes people so deter- 
mined that the sensitive plant (mimosa) shall 
have no flower? Put it into a hothouse, and you 
will see it bears a beautiful little lilac brush-like 
flower. This was pointed out before when the 
subject was discussed. Be. Ee 


Creek or THE Kitcuen (6% S. xii. 409).— 
For the duties of this office see the volume entitled 
A Collection of Ordinances and Regulations for 
the Royal Household, published by the Society of 
Antiquaries, London, 4to., 1790; and also Har- 
leian MS. 642. J. Maskett. 


Extinct Peerace ror France (6% S. xii. 
369, 414).—Well acquainted with French genea- 
loyical works, ancient and modern, I never met 
with what was distinctly called an extinct peerage. 
The best works to be consulted are the Bulletin 
de la Société Héraldique et Généalogique de France, 
Paris, 52, Rue du Four Saint-Germain, and Les 
Annuaires Héraldiques et Généalogiques de Borel 
d@’ Hauterive. Moscow. 


De Rycx's Cotitection or CARTOONS BY 
Rapaagt (6% §. xii. 406).— The cartoons of 
“Ezekiel’s Dream” and of “The Holy Family” 
are at Boughton House, Kettering, Northampton- 
shire, belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch. 

J 


Georce Hickxes, toe Nonsvror (6% S. xii. 
401).—The Account of the Churches of the Primi- 
tive Christians, by Sir George Wheler, Prebendary 
of Durham, 1689, is dedicated by him ‘ To the 
Reverend Dr. George Hicks, Dean of Worcester.” 
In addressing him the author says, “ You are a 
Person upon whose Judgment, I shall ever En- 
tirely Rely; knowing the Great Candour, Per- 
spicuity, Learning and Faithfulness of it”; and 
he presents this book “as a Token of the Great 
Respect and Value I have for You, upon many 
Accounts; Especially the Education [ had under 
You, and the Friendship You have ever Expressed 
towards me.” The “ Epistle Dedicatory ” is dated 
“Westm. Dec. 20, 1688,” and concludes, “ Your 
Most Obedient Pupil, Most Aff-ctionate Friend, 
and Most Humble Servant, G. Wheler.” 

I have a copy of his sermon before the London 
Artillery Company at St. Mary-le-Bow, Nov. 28, 
1682. It is A Discourse of the Soveraign Power, 
on Rom. xiii. 4. The author, who is styled “ D.D., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty,” says :—* I 
fore-see it will displease some Men, whose Dis- 
pleasure I do not value, because their Favour is 
not to be obtained by any Minister of the Church 
of England, who will not be false to his own Pro- 
fession.” W. C. B. 


There are two palpable bibliographical errors in 
the otherwise interesting account of Hickes ;— 


1. The New Whole Duty of Man. The work 
which Dr. Hickes attributes to Lady Packington 
is the original Whole Duty; the New Whole 
Duty is a more recent, inferior performance. 

2. The Revised Saxon Grammar was not pub- 
lished separately in 1703, but forms a part of the 
first volume of the Linguarum Septt. Thesaurus. 

Lecror. 


If the subjoined work is of any service to Mr, 
MaskKELL, and he will give me his address, I shall 
be happy to lend it to him:— 

“A Defence of our Constitution in Church and State. 
With appendix of several papers never before published 
containing the opinion of Dr. Hickes for the lawfulness 
of joining in a worship supposed to be immoral in some of 
ite parts and offices, By Nath, Marshall, LL.B. London, 
printed by H, Parker, 1717.” 

On the fly-leaf is written :— 

“The title of book answered by this is The Constitu- 
tion of the Catholick Church and the Nature and Con- 
sequences of Schism set forth by the writings of George 
Hickes, D.D.” 

S. R. Correritr. 

Wokingbam, Berks, 


An esteemed correspondent has brought under 
my notice the letters by Dr. Hickes in the Letters 
of Eminent Men to Ralph Thoresby, 2 vols., 8vo., 
1832. Ono p. 115 of the second volume there is a 
list of Dr. Hickes’s publications, supplied by bim- 
self. 

From the Genealogical Account of the Mayo 
and Elton Families, privately printed by C. H. 
Mayo in 1882, p. 98, I find mention of a portrait 
of Hickes in the hall of Cheshunt Great House, 

J. Maske, 


Garxwar (6" §. xii. 388, 438).—This title was 
derived from the family of the four Maratha 
leaders who became independent as the Peshd’s 
power waned. Conf. Whitford’s Anglo-Indian 
Dict. The name is found written Gickwar, 
Guicowar, Guicwar, Gwickwar, and Ga+kwad, 
The last, which is the most correct spelling, is 
derived from a Mariéthi word signifying cow- 
herd. A long account of the Guicowar (sic) will 
be found in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgem. Encyk. 

R. 8. Cuarsock. 


tuymine Cuarrters (6% S. xii. 84, 194, 253, 
314, 410).—Let me say, in the first place, that in 
my note in reply to Sir J. A. Picron I had no 
intention of being even “ rather” uncourteous, and 
if I appeared to be so I regret it. But I was, [ 
confess, somewhat “drawn” by the extreme con- 
tempt which he sought to pour upon a document 
which I had shown to be at least as early as 1228. 
“ Write it out,” said he, “in modern spelling, and 
eliminate a few of the antique words, thrust in to 
give ita colour, and you have a document in the 
language of the eighteenth century.”* He then 





= It had been printed by Dugdale in the seventeenth, 
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proceeds to give it in a modernized form, “ With 
all that is,” &c. I regret that I was so “ obtuse 
or perverse” as not to see that “with” was ao 
“clerical error” for wit or wyt. As to its not making 
sense, I naturally concluded that Sir J. A. Picton 
considered the nonsense it made to be part of the 
“waggish mystification” which he attributes to 
the original composer of the document. As to 
“blunder the second,” however, I cannot admit 
that it is “the blunder of J. T. F.” The word 
capital, so far as I know, exists nowhere in 
this connexion except in the conjectural version 
offered p. 253. In the version of 1228, which 
I have given in print and in facsimile in Memorials 
of Ripon, i. 90, it is chaptel; and in P. Plowman, 
quoted by Skeat, we have chapitelhous for chapter 
house. So that chaptel, capitell, and capitel, which 
do occur in old versions, may, I think, with posi- 
tive certainty be taken as English equivalents of 
the Latin capitulum. In Prompt. Parv. we find, 
“Capytle, or chapytle, or captur (capytyll or 
chapytyll, P.), capitulum.” The term “ capitulum 
Sancti Wilfridi” was frequently used for the 
chapter of Ripon. But, so far as I am aware, 
“the capital of St. Wilfray ” dates only from last 
September. 

I may repeat that I never for a moment thought 
or implied that the verses dated from the time of 
ZEthelstan, but I did suggest, and still think, that 
they were a memoria technica for the privileges 
supposed to have been granted by that king, and 
not originally intended to deceive any one. 

J. T. F. 


Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Srr Rapa Freeman, Lorp Mayor or Lon- 
pow, 1633 (6™ S. xii. 188).— My researches for the 
purpose of a genealogical history of the various 
important branches of the Harvey family, to 
which the Freemans were allied, enable me to 
elucidate the apparent mystery as to the parentage, 
&c., of the above and his brother William, due 
we mang to the fact that an addition to the 

isitation of London, 1568, as contained in 
Harl, MS. 1463, makes Ralph, the son and heir 
of Martin Freeman, in error, Lord Mayor of 
London, 1633, and that there were two distinct 
Sir Ralphs of the same family, each with a 
brother William. One, the Lord Mayor, was, 
according to Stow (ed. Strype), son of Wm. Free- 
man, of the town of Northampton ; he died in his 
mayoralty, March 16, 1633/4, et. seventy-four, and 
was buried at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, on the 16th 
of the following month. Usually described as 
“Sir,” but never knighted. His elder brother, 
William, was a merchant of London; died 
August 23, et. sixty-eight, and was buried 
Sept. 11, 1634, at St. Michael’s, They married 
respectively two sisters, viz., Joan and Elizabeth, 
daughters of John Crouch, Esq., of Corney Bury, 








co. Herts. The other, Sir Ralph Freeman, lord 
of the manor of Betchworth, co. Surrey, one of 
the Masters of the Requests and a Commissioner 
of the Mint to Charles I., was eldest son and heir 
of Martin Freeman, of Betchworth and of London; 
bapt. as “Randolphe” at St. Mary-at-Hill, London 
(in which parish the family also resided), July 6, 
1589 ; mar. Katherine, daughter of Wm. Brett, 
of Wrotherby, co. Leic.;* knighted at Windsor 
September 15, 1617; living 1660; probably buried 
at Betchworth, but not entered in the parish re. 
gister. His younger brother, William (the second 
son) was bapt. at St. Mary-at-Hill, January 14, 
1592/3 ; mar. Mary, daughter and heir of Lewis 
Orrell, of Wisbech, co. Cambridge; died et. twenty. 
three, and was buried at Betchworth May 97, 
1657. If your correspondent wishes, I shall be 
happy to furnish further particulars respecting the 
family. WL RY. 


The Visitation of London of 1568 referred to 
contains a pedigree in which the dates of 1633 and 
1616 occur. How can this be? On inspecting it 
I consider that the pedigree is an insertion in the 
MS., with a subsequent addition by another hand, 
Next, the Visitation of London, 1633-4, is quoted 
as containing the same pedigree in a fuller manner; 
but in it the man is described of a different locality 
and living 1635; but this date appears altered 
from 1633. It is somewhat curious that the 
1633-4 Visitation does not state the death of 
William, if he had died in 1623 (as stated by 
D. G. C. E.). Of course Ralph Freeman may have 
acquired Betchworth, Surrey (not Beechworth), 
between 1568 and 1633. On the whole, I consider 
that these pedigrees do not refer to the family in 
question, although the men with similar nawes 
may have been relatives of the Lord Mayor family; 
and I find the Lord Mayor, “ Ralph Freeman, 
Clothworker, sonne of William Freeman, of the 
towne and county of Northampton,” printed in 
perhaps contemporaneous type. I make out the 
pedigree, with the infurmation given by D. G.C. E,, 
thus :— 

William Freeman, of Northampton=...... 


| l 
Wm. Freeman=Elizabeth Ralph Freeman-—Joan 


(?b. 1555), d. Crowch, (? b. 1560), d. Crowch, 
1623, aged 4.1633, 1633/4, aged dau. of 
sixty-eight. widow,  seventy-four, Jobn 

Crowceh. 


The Lord Mayor was not knighted, but only 
termed “Right Honourable.” This, if correct, 
alters the whole matter, and makes William the 
elder of the two. Something more can be filled 
in from the tombstones at Aspeden. I think this 
family had in the coat of arms a martlet for differ- 





* According to Manning and Bray's Surrey, ii, 208, 
he mar. —— Villiers,’sister to George, Duke of Bucking: 
ham. If so, she was in all probability his second wife. 
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ence, the other family a crescent. Possibly Martin 
Has your | either to a saint who was already his tutelar or to 


and William were brothers or cousins, 


into—1. Devotion: the making it an act of homage 


correspondent tried the registers at Northampton ? | one for whom the individual Pope had acquired a 


RAR 


—an easy task, presuming the dates of 1555 and | special regard. 


1560 are correct, or nearly so. 


Wratr Papworru. 


Assumep Names or Popes (6" S. xii. 189, 291). 
—The story from Platina embodied in the four 
quotations at the last reference has been refuted 

But this is | 


more than once, notably by Novaes. 


2. Reasons of state: the choice 
marking the new Pope’s approval of the character 
or policy of the Pontiff whose name he selects. 
| At first, indeed, such names seem often to have 
been chosen for them. But the inquiry into these 
various motives, however interesting, would carry 
us too far. 

The only Pope, I think, who in later times re- 


i ial, as it carries its own refutation on the |, . . ; 
aaa, © | tained his own name exactly was Adrian VI. (1522). 


face of it. 


other name in any way. 


1. The Popes had been always called 
by their Christian names, so that the assumption 
of Sergius as a Pontifica name did not affect the 
2. Sergius IT. was not 


Julius II, took one that was very near his own 
| name of Julianus (Giuliano). R. H. Busx. 


Henry Dircks, LL.D. (6™ S. xii. 309).—Mr. 


Ozporco or Boccadiporco at all ; this was the name | Cooper Mortey will find a full obituary notice 


of Sergius 1V., who was elected Pope 1012. 3. It 


is clear that the custom was in vogue before this | 


date, to cite only the well-known instance of Syl- 
vester I].—celebrated for being the first French 
Pope, for his learning, his travels, and his dis- 
tinguished career (said to have been marked by 


of Mr. Dircks in the annual Report for 1874 of the 
Royal Society of Literature, of which he was a 
|member. After his death a handful of his MSS. 
| came, by purchase, into my possession. They are, 
| however, quite unimportant, except two documents, 
| one of which enables me to answer the question as 


three R’s, the sees of Rheims, Ravenna, and Rome)/ to when and where Mr. Dircks took his degree. 


—as Gerbert or Gerbertus. 4. There is another 
and excellently sufficient reason for the assump- 
tion of a Pontifical name. The first Pope whose 
own name happened to be Peter found himself in 
the absolute necessity of taking one. It would 
have been wanting in humility to have called him- 
self Peter I1.; it would have been to deny the 
raison d'étre of his own position to have called 
himself Peter I. The only question is, therefore, 
Who was the first Pope to whom this happened ? 
The first Pope who is known to have been called 
Peter seems to have been Pietro di Canevanno, 
who became John XIV., 984. It is hardly pro- 
bable that in the course of nearly a thousand 
years there should have been no earlier Pope 
whose name happened to be Peter, and therefore 
itis most likely the custom had fallen into tacit 
use. The name of both Sergius II. (814) and 
Sergius IV. was, I believe, Peter. 5. I remember 
being told, in answer to an inquiry as to this 
matter, by a Roman learned in antiquities, that the 
permanence of the custom and its application to 
all Popes, whatever their names, arose from the 
love of symbolism, and that it occurred to John 
XIV. that the custom had been actually instituted 
by Christ in giving a new name to St. Peter, and 
that it ought hence to be adopted and perpetuated : 
4 statement which has great probability to support 
it; but as it is long ago that I heard it, I do not 
remember from what authority it was quoted.* 
The grounds which have influenced various 
Popes in the choice of their Pontifical names are 
obviously various, but seem to be chiefly divisible 








* Since writing the above, I find a memorandum 
of having found the game idea ascribed to Sergius II. 
by Alban Butler, 


| The following copy of a parchment now before me 
will speak for itself :— 

Collegii Tusculanensis, Preeses et Curatores Omnibus 
| et Singulis has Literas Lecturis: Salutem in Domino, 
| Quum ad nos relatum sit de ornando summis in utroque 
| Jure honoribus Academicis Viro Egregeo, Henry Dircks 
| et quum Veri integerrimi ingenium et literarum bona- 

rum multiplicem Scientiam nobis comperta habemus, 
| eum nos juris utriusque Doctorem creandum consentientes 
| decrevimus dictum propterea Virum Henry Dircks Juris 
| utriusque Doctorem his literis creamus et renunciamus 
| eumque juris utriusque Doctorem apud omnes haberi et 
| appellari volumus cunctis gaudentem privilegiis et orna- 
mentis que viris utriusque juris Doctoribus usquam 
gentium conceduntur aut concedi solent, 

Cujus sigillam commune Collegii Tusculanensis huic 
membranz aflixum, nominaque nostra subscripta Testi- 
monium sint. 

(L.8.) Datum Aulw Tusculanensis in Tennessee U, S. 
Americz, Die Januarii Vicessimo et Quinto Anno 
Domini Millesimo Octingentesimo Sexagesimo et Octavo. 

W. 8S. Doak, Praes. 
Sam's 8, Doak, Vice Pres. 


Eprnram Link) 


J. C, Donsox j Curatores, 


Sam MILLIGAN ) 
James A. GALBRAITH 

R. V. Moser | 
J. C. Witson , 
Gro. H. Evays 

T. T. Roptyson | 
M. P. Doak 

On the question “ Where is Tusculum ?” there is a 
letter in the Guardian, March 13, i872, p. 356. 
The name of the college is absent from Gen. 
Eaton’s exhaustive annual reports on education in 
the United States. Mr. Dircks will be better re- 
membered by his mechanical writings than by his 
excursions into the realms of criticism. He was 
at one time, I have been told, a patent agent in 
Manchester, Wituam E, A. Axon, 


- Curatores. 
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MercanTiLe Frac (6 §. xii. 428).—I find in 
the Glossary of Terms used in British Heraldry 
(Oxford, J. H. Parker, 1847) the following extract 
from a royal proclamation dated April 12, 1606, 
which may serve to answer Mr. ANDERSON’S ques- 
tion :— 

**Whereas some difference has arisen between our 
subjects of South and North Britain, travelling by seas, 
about the bearing of their flags: for the avoiding of 
all such contentions herenfter, we have, with the 
advice of our council, ordered that from henceforth all 
our subj-cts of this isle and kingdom of Great Britain and 
the members thereof shall bear in their maintop the red 
cross «ommonly called St. George’s Cross, and the white 
crosscommon|y called St. Andrew's Cross, joined together, 
according to a form made by our heralds and sent by us 
to our admiral to be published to our said subjects ; and 
in their foretop our subjects of South Britain shall wear 
the red cross only, as they were wont; and our subjects 
of North Britain in their foretop the white cross only, 
as they were accustomed,” 

F. R. O. 


I presume Scottish shipping before the Union 
used the Scottish flag, %¢., St. Andrew’s cross, It 
is so shown, at least, in old engravings. 

F.S.A.Scot. 


Witutam Lonesworp (6® §, xii. 246, 396).— 
Mr. Tew will find in the following account of the 
Longespee family a clue to his puzzle, which arises 
from a confusion of the father with the son, both 
having borne the same name. As the pedigree is 
a short one, and has had some pains bestowed 
on it, I make no apology for offering it entire. 

William, surnamed Longespee, natural son of 
Henry II. and Rosamund Clifford (whose maternity 
I know of no reason to dispute), was born about 
1175, and died at Salisbury Castle, March 6 or 7, 
1226. He married 

Ela, only daughter and heir of William, Earl of 
Salisbury and Ela of Ponthieu ; born at Amesbury, 
1189; nun at Lacock, 1238; abbess, Aug. 15, 
1240; resigned Jan, 1, 1258 ; died Aug. 24, 1261. 
Their children :— 

1. William, knight (never assumed title of 
Earl), minor in 1231; killed at Massoura, near 
Damietta, 1249. Married 

Idonia, daughter and heir of Richard de Camville 
and Eustachia Basset ; born 1212, married April 11, 
1216; living 1252, and perhaps March 12, 1305. 

2. Richard, Canon of Salisbury. 

3. Stephen, Justiciary of Ireland; deadin August, 
1260. Married 

Emelina, daughter and heir of Walter de Ridels- 
ford, and widow of Hugh de Lacy ; died 1276. 

4. Nicholas, consecrated Bishop of Salisbury, 
March 16, 1292; died at Ramsbury, March 18, 
1297. Married before taking holy orvers, 

Wife’s name unknown ; dead in 1291. 

5. Isabel, married, about 1216, William de 
Vescy ; died, s.p., 1248. 

6. Petronella, or Lora, nun at Lacock, 








7. Ela, married (1), about 1229, Thomas de 
Newburgh, Earl of Warwick ; (2) before Oct, }, 
1260, Philip Basset, of Wycombe ; died at great 
age Feb. 6, 1297. 

8. Ida, married (1) Walter Fitzwalter, (2) Wil. 
liam Beauchamp, of Bedford ; living Oct. 27, 1266, 

William and Idonia had issue—1l. William, 
fourth Earl of Salisbury ; killed in tournament at 
Blyth about Feb. 1, 1257. He married 

Maud, daughter of Walter, Lord Clifford, and 
Princess Margaret of Wales ; married 1254. After 
his death she remarried John Giffard, of Brims 
field, vowed widowhood in 1271, and died before 
Oct. 1, 1284. 

2. Richard, Lord of Bramley, died s.p. 1262, 
Married Alice, daughter and heir of William |e 
Rus and Agatha de Clere; born at Christmas, 
1247, died 1300. 

3. Edmund, of whom nothing is known. 

4. Ela, whose wardship was granted to the 
Countess Ela, her grandmother, June 30, 1233; 
married, before 1272, James, Lord Audley of 
Heleigh ; died in or before 1299. 

Earl William and Maud had issue—1. A son, 
name unknown, betrothed to a daughter of the 
Earl of Albemarle ; doubtless died in childhood, 

2. Daughter, name and further history unknown, 

3. Margaret, only surviving child and beir of 
earldom ; married Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincola, 
the contract being dated Dec. 22, 1256, and the 
fine, ten gold marks, paid into the King’s Wardrobe 
Feb. 4, 1257 ; died Nov. 22, 1310, leaving issue, 

Stephen Longespee and Emelina had issue— 
1. Emelina, born 1252, married Maurice Fite 
maurice, whose widow she was Aug. 26, 1288; 
died (about June) 1531. 

2. Ela, or Elena, married Roger de la Zouche, 
of Ashby ; dead in 1276. 

Bishop Nicholas had issue—1, William, of Bro 
closby, living 1324. 

2. Agnes, Abbess of Shaftesbury. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


De. Hucn James (6 S. xii. 429) was the 
youngest son of the Rev. John James, D.D,, 
Rector of Arthuret, and Kirkandrews, Cumberland, 
He was born at St. Bees, in the same county, 
July, 1771. Having studied in London and 
Edinburgh, he commenced practice as a surgeon at 
Whitehaven in 1796. Two years afterwards be 
had a severe illness, accompanied with severe 
inflammation of the eyes, which so impaired bis 
sight that he had to give up all idea of practising 
asa surgeon. In 1803, his sight having somewhat 
improved, he was enabled to graduate at Edinburgh, 
and commenced practice as a physician at Carlisle. 
Still he was subject to violent attacks of inflamms- 
tion in his eyes, and in the winter of 1806 bis 
sight was totally lost ; he continued his profession 
with great success till his death, which was occw 
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nas de doned by an illness contracted while attending a useful as fixing the dialect of one spot. “ Rick-mould” 
. patient. He died Sept. 20, 1817, and was | 8 new to us, and, what is far better than novelty, con- 


| ; : : tains a touch of humour, It seems that a rick-mould is 
om interred in the parish church of Arthuret. an imaginary implement, which some softie unacquainted 


Jouy Patcuine. with haymaking—a market-town “ chap,” we presume— 





») Wil. . .. | is sent to borrow from somebody at a distant place. 
> 1266, Avruors oF Quorations WanTeD (6 S. xii. | Strict injunctions are given to him not to drop it. The 
‘illiam, —_ lender, of course, understands und enters into the joke, 
ent at “The Shepster maiden, dight in her array, _ and puts some very heavy thing into a bag, which the 
Sees, askant, her visage in the glassy stream.” unfortunate person not gifted with the wiedom of his 
d, and These words (with a slight variation) were spoken by Sea inten -_ = bene = ee ve P get ~ 
oe Hurra the Dane in Rowley’s (Chatterton’s) dilia, | [OMe Iteres ib parases are € fo anid F —_ 4 of 
e 1.1182, The passage, with the context, is as follows :— — a barrel, but no cooper,’ is said of one fond o 
= “The mornynge ‘gyne alonge the Euste to sheene ; Miss B, M. Skeat's little tract on the correspondence 
before Darklinge the lyghte doe onne the ee _ of English and French vowel! sounds will be of love to 
The feynte — - ne ~—_ es Suse the greene, | those who are engaged in investigating the obscure laws 

. 1262, Toe chase t ” +“ aoag nyg ——_ ; te the | @ Which our modern irregular pronunciation is due, 

liam le Swifte flie the howers thatte wylle brynge oute the : 
F daie ; The Adventures of Gil Blas, of Santillana. Rendered 
istimas, Be -_ dewe = ye the greeynge grasee ; into English by Henri van Laun. 3 vols. (Edin- 
e Shepster mayden, dyghtynge her arraie, burgh, Paterson.) 

Scante sees her vysage yn the wavie glasse.” Ir is pleasant in Mr. van Laun’s spirited and delightful 
to the N. H, Howrer. | rendering to renew acquaintance with the comic master- 
1233: ——__ - piece of Le Sage. Though one of the books ordinarily 
Sigs : read by boys of intellectual capacity, G:l Bos requires 
lley of Miscellaneous. for its d+gustation and digestion the faculiies of man- 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. hood Its wit is = — — ach to Moliére, ¥ 
A son, A Glossary of Words used in the County of Chester. By selena tae pooh pe ve Ah pledge ny 
of the Robert Holland. | Part I. A—F, reread from cover to cover with unceasing delight and 
hood. Upton-on-Severn Words and Phrases. By Robert Lawson. interest, Mr. van Laun has availed himeelf of existing 
known, 4 Word- List Illustrating the Correspondence a A gy translations, Where a page in an earlier rendering has 
heir of — ~~ any ee * Vowel Sounds. By B.M-| been in his opinion incapable of improvement he has 
incola, Mp. ensan's gleanes of a in Cheshire is a allowed it to stand; where addition or alteration was 
und the | very weful book. We have nothing but praise to give | DeCcesry it has been made | The result is a book which 
: - on its intrinsic merits will commend iteelf to most 
ardrobe K exept that the author errs, a8 many writers on dia-| po.ders, There are, however, some extraneous advan- 
Issue, = —-~ —_ — him, "y ey — "re | tages which should be taken into account. The numer- 
issue— ae of finding dee. , fer p diye A= ceed ’ pircmndbocs 4 oir ous etchings by M. Lalauz » with which the three volumes 
e Fite isows law term; or eve, a brood of pheasants 4 are illustrated are in all respects worthy of that eminent 
1288; . ood,” the timber frequently found in peat-bogs, | “"* They are admirably Spanich in tone and mar- 
; Mr, Holland tells us that the common o daten te that vellously delicate in execution. The ‘prefatory matter 
peas b d at “Noah's fl ‘ 1” r ith ag | Has also special interest. This consists of an introd: ctory 
Zouche, y were submerged a ORES Eeed, BNE Hee Eves notice, full of bibliographical information, and a short 


on to say that “there is evidence that many, if not all, 
of the peat-bogs have been formed since the time of the 
of Bro Romans in England.” ‘his is startling news for us, 
We have no intimate acquaintance with the Cheshire 
peat-bogs, and therefore are not in a position to call his 
Matement in question. Those we know in other 
RUDE. counties present ulmost universally evidence of much 

the greater antiquity than that of the Roman occupation. 
was Were it worth while, we could produce instances of 
, DD., Roman ways being carried across the peat. Mr. Holland 


and spirited biography of Le Sage. In these the theory, 
often reasserted, that Le Sage plagiarized from an 
obscure Spanish work, is succersfully combated. In 
England the view put forward by Llorente, that Gil Blas 
is translated from a manuscript written in Spanish by 
Don Antonio de Solis y Ribadeneira, the author of 
Historia de la Conquista de Mejico, has won some 
acceptance. Mr, van Laun’s refutation will do much 
to dispel a popular error. This can scarcely fail to be 
the accepted translation of Gil Blas. 


perland, gives a very good description of the old-fashioned win- 
county, howing machine calied the fan. It is valuable, as these | Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton. By Robert Per- 
ion and instruments have gone out of use, and there is no museum cival Graves. Vol. If. (Longmans & Co.) 





where old-world implements of agriculture are preserved | Tuk second volume of this admirable biograply does not 


rgeon at for the instruction of posterity. We are not aware that | contain 80 many sepirate pasanges of telling interest as 
ards he any book on agriculture, old or new, contains an en- the first, which treated of childhood and early youth. 
. severe praee of the fan. Weare much obliged to Mr. Holland Here we find the great mathematician and astronomer 
ired his or having pointed out that the Cheshire acre differs in | at his daily work, or taking an active part in forwarding 


actising on from the stutute acre. This old measure, which is | the progress of science at the meetings of the Britirh 

what in use, contains 10 240 square yards. It is much to | Association, These things are most useful and instructive 
me be desired that some one would give us an exhaustive | to the student, but for those who take but a languid 
nburgh, ist of our old weights and measures. They are fast fall- | interest in knowledge for its own sake we fear much will 
Carlisle. Ing into disuse, and will soon be forgotten. As many of | seem dull and uninteresting. Our sympathies are, how- 
flamma- them are of remote antiquity, they may perhaps point | ever, in no degree with those people, and we should have 
806 his to racial affinities of which many of our readers do not | been sorry had Mr. Graves, in obedience to popular 
ofession — , ; taste, left out one line that he has printed. It is in- 
: Mr. Lawson’s Upton-on-Severn Words contains very | structive to compare the present state of scientific know- 


as occa | little that is not to be found in other glossaries, but is | ledge with what it was eight-and-forty years ago. 
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Writing in 1837 to a friend, Sir William indicates plainly 
that until the meeting of the British Association at 
Bristol the knowledge that the world was vastly older 
than the received chronology, which we owe to Arch- 
bishop Ussher, was confined to a few geologists and men 
of culture who had become infected by their ideas. 
should never be forgotten that Hamilton was a philo- 
sopher and a poet as well as a mathematician. His 
short exposition of the system of Kant, given in this | 
volume, is one of the very best things in it. The poems, 
though none of them reaching a bigh degree of excel- | 
lence, are well worthy of preservation. That on the | 
accession of the Queen, written at the time, is so excellent | 
that we may be sure, had verse been the object of his | 
life, Sir William would have taken a high rank among | 
Irish poets, 

Tur Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical 
Journal, Part XXIV., for 1885, always an interesting 
journal, contains a paper by Mr. Alexander D. H. Lead. 
man on Aldborough Church, near Boroughbridge, illus- 
trated by an engraving of the well-known brass of Sir 
William de Aldeburgh, circa 1360, which bas the special 
interest attached to it of being stated to be the first 
correct representation of the brass. The paper contains 
a good deal of collateral information concerning the 
several families of the name of Aldeburgh or Aldborough 
which existed contemporaneously in the Middle Ages and 
perhaps later, and have been a source of considerable 
confusion. Mr, Leadman does not mention “ Mons. Ive 
de Aldeburgh,” returned as Sheriff of Edinburgh, Had- 
dington, and Linlithgow, 33 Edw. I. (Rot. Parl. i. 267). 
He was clearly an Englishman, placed in office by the 
then dominant English power. There was also a 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas, ¢. Edw. III., Sir | 
Richard de Aldeburgh, who occura in the Year B oka, | 
12 & 13 Edw. ILI, The Howdenshire Poll-tax Roll for 
2 Ric. 11., 1379, printed in the same part, contains some 
early notices of the Cecil family, in the persons of | 
“Stephanus Cecil’, ffraunkel’ et Hosteller,’ *“* Cecilia | 
Cecil, seruant,” and another Cecil, Robert, ‘* braciator. ’ 
There is a fifteenth century “ Cecyll, Nicholas, capel- 
lanus, Sonnyng, 1447," whose will is of record in the 
Lambeth registry, as has been noted in Dr. G. W. Mar- 
shall's valuable calendar of Lambeth wills (Genealogist, 
vol, v., for 1881, p. 825). 

Tux Journal of the Derbyshire Archeological and 
Natural History Society for 1885 (Bemrose) is rich both 
in letterpress and illustrations, Allestree Church fur- 
nishes a striking early Norman doorway for the frontis- 
piece, besides several interesting engravings accompany- 
ing Mr. George Bailey's “ Reminiscences” of the now 
vanished “quaint, dreamy old Allestree.” The char- 
tulary of Burton, which has been copied tn extenso by 
General Wrottesley for the Titus Salt Society, is here 
drawn upon for the Derbyshire portion, edited by the 
Rev. J. U. Cox from General Wrottesley’s MS. and the 
original at Beaudesert. Mr, Chester Waters’s “ List of 
Inhabitants of Melbourne’ we have already noticed. 
Our late correspondent, Mr. Thomas North, is repre- | 
sented by a valuable paper on “ The Parish Records of 
Hartshorn, Derbyshire,” from the collections of the late 
Rev. J. M. Gresley, of Overseale. Norbury Manor and 
the history of the troubles of the Fitzherberts afford the 
Rev. J. C. Cox the matter for a graphic picture of old 
Derbyshire men and times, The font at Wilne supplies 
some very rich interlaced work, but we agree with the 
Rev. G. F. Browne in doubting the existence of any in- 
scription. The entire volume deserves careful study, 
and we have only noted some of its salient features, 


Mr. Wa. Hurt, of Clement’s Inn Gateway, has issued 
one more of his catalogues, of highest interest to the 











latest generation of collectors, Among its contents isa 
complete collection of the works of Charles Dickens, in 
sixty-eight volumes, the second collection Mr. Hutt hag 
made in the course of the year. 

Tue City Press states that the committee of the Birk. 
beck Literary and Scientific Institution contemplates 
changing its name to the Birkbeck College, and a meet. 
ing of members will shortly be held to decide the 
question. 

Unver the title of Cruces and Criticisms: an Exam. 
nation of certain Passages in Greek and Latin Texts, Mr, 
W. W. Marshall will publish shortly a volume, in which 
an attempt is made to elucidate some well-known 
obscure passages in the classics and to clear up others 
by conjectural emendations, The work will be issued by 
Mr, Elliot Stock. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “* Duplicate.” 

Rose Wuirte (‘“ The Story of Atala”).—Of this work, 
a synopsis of which you seek, Chateaubriand himself 
says: ‘* There is no adventure in Atala, It is a species 
of poem, half descriptive, balf dramatic. It consists of 


| the portrayal of two lovers, who walk and converse in 


solitude, and in the picture of the troubles of love in the 
midst of the desert."’ To this it may be added that the 


| subject was furnished in the massacre of the colony of 


Les Natchez, in Louisiana, in 1727. If a synopsis of the 
story is sent, it shall be forwarded to our correspondent 

M. Mappock (“ Ygdrasil"’).—See Plant Lore, Legends, 
and Lyrics, by Richard Folkard, Jun. (Lond., Sampson 
Low & Co., 1884), p. 592 ; Mallet’s Northern A ntrquilies ; 
Egillson’s Lexicon Poeticum ; and “N. & Q.,” 5% 8, a1. 
48, 173, 196, 339. 

Luxe R. Syxes (“ They took their pleasures eadly”), 
—All that is known of this is that it is not by Froissart, 
and is supposed to be modern. See 3™ 8. iv. 208, 277; 
x. 147; xi. 44, 87, 143; 4 8S. i. 398; viii. 276; x, 400; 
5th 8, x, 48, 136, 157 ; 6 8, x, 280, 

H. Y. Poweut (“ Nelson and Caracciolo”).—The only 
articles on the above subject that have appeared in 
magazines are to be found in Bentley, vol. xxi. p. 143 
(by W.C. Taylor), and in Blackwood, vol. 1xxxvii. p. 370, 

E. L., Liverpool (“The World of Wonders "’).—The 
first edition of Messra. Cassell's World of Wonders was 
in one volume. The recent edition is in two volumes, of 
which the work originally published is the second. 

A. C. B., Glasgow (“ The Earl of Chatham,” &c,).— 


| Assigned, on no very certain evidence, to Jekyll, See 


1“ 3. xi, 52. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception, 














